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e A Special Farewell e 


Derry! Murphy has been closely associated 
with On Spec for several years, first as a Fiction 
Editor, and more recently as our Art Director. The 
growing demands of family and career have now 
forced Derryl to make a choice, and this issue will 
be Derryl's final one with our Editorial staff. We wish 
him well, and sincerely hope that this means we'll 
be seeing his fiction on our pages and more of his 
books on our store shelves sometime soon. 

Thanks Derryl and best of luck in your 
future endeavours! 


Don’t miss a single issue of On Spec! 
Subscribe now and save!! 


Canada USA Overseas 
1 year $24.00 CAD $24.00 US $30.00 US 
2 years $40.00 CAD $40.00 US $52.00 US 
3 years $54.00 CAD $54.00 US $68.00 US 
Institutional 
(per year) $35.00 CAD $35.00 US $35.00 US 


All prices include GST (Canada), shipping and handling. 


Send check or money order to On Spec, Box 4727, Edmonton, 
AB T6E 5G6 CANADA. To pay by VISA, include your VISA 
number, the expiry date, name as it is printed on the card, 
and your signature. 


You can also email (onspec@onspec.ca), phone (780-413- 
0215) or fax (780-413-1538) your order. Please note we do 
not have a secure email account, so if paying by VISA, let 
us know in the email, and we will phone to verify. 


Please indicate whether you wish your subscription to begin 
with the current issue or the next issue. Thanks! 
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Thoughts on a Year 
Gone By 


Diane Walton, General Editor 


Many of our readers don’t know that On Spec is published by a 
non-profit society. The Copper Pig Writers Society has a mandate to 
bring fine quality SF writing to the readers of On Spec. The society also 
has an educational component. When the editors of On Spec, for example, 
reject a story submission, we do our utmost to include some constructive 
criticism of the work, so the writer gets some value from the rejection 
experience. And this year, we achieved yet another one of the society’s 
concrete goals by offering a new course for SF writers in our home city 
of Edmonton, Alberta. The ABC’s of How NOT to Write Speculative Fiction, 
a workshop developed by Susan MacGregor, and taught by Susan and 
myself, made its debut at the Edmonton Public Library’s downtown 
Stanley Milner Branch (where On Spec shares an office with Other Voices 
and The Edmonton Small Press Association) on October 1. The feedback 
from our students has been encouraging, and we’ll soon be offering 
more sessions in various Alberta locations. The chapbook that accom- 
panies the class session is also now available by mail order (see our ad 
on page 108 of this issue). As the course continues to grow and develop, 
we anticipate that a complete self-teaching course package with a 
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workbook and writing exercises will be available by the end of 2007. 

Fall has been busy for us. In October, my family and I attended 
V-Con31 in Richmond, BC, and I took part in a couple of panels, as well 
as being a “runner” for the art auction. A week later, Susan and Danica 
and I were fortunate to participate in PureSpeculation 2, Edmonton’s 
newest SF convention. We sold a number of copies of “The ABC’s“ 
book, as well as giving an abbreviated version of the workshop to some 
writers who attended the con. For information on next year’s conven- 
tions, be sure to bookmark www.purespeculation.org, and www.v-con.ca 
in your web browsers. 

As I write this, there have recently been three major prizes for 
literature awarded in Canada. The Giller Prize, Canada’s richest literary 
award for fiction, was won by Vincent Lam for his short story collec- 
tion, Bloodletting © Miraculous Cures, published by Doubleday Canada. 
The Governor General’s Literary Award for fiction just went to another 
emerging writer, Peter Behrens, for The Law of Dreams (House of 
Anansi Press). And the Sunburst Award (www.sunburstaward.org), 
Canada’s juried prize for book-length fantastic fiction, was won by our 
own Holly Phillips for her short story collection, In the Palace of Repose, 
published by Prime Books. If you haven’t bought this book yet, you 
really ought to. And not just because one of the stories, The New 
Ecology, was first published in On Spec (Summer, 2002). Buy it because 
Holly is one of the most amazing young writers in our genre to appear 
in many years. 

Let’s have a look at the prizes. First, the Giller. It was founded by 
Jack Rabinovitch, to honour the memory of his wife, Doris Giller, a 
well-known and multi-talented Canadian journalist, who passed away 
in 1993 after battling cancer. For a number of years, Mr. Rabinovitch 
provided the sole financial support for the award. In 2005, Scotiabank 
joined him as a co-sponsor, doubling the prize money to $50,000— 
$40,000 for the winner and the rest shared by the finalists. The prize 
is awarded at a gala banquet, with celebrity hosts such as Justin 
Trudeau, and it is televised by CTV. The Canada Council, as we all 
know, sponsors the GG awards, and the cash prize of $15,000 comes 
from their coffers. In addition, BMO Financial Group has been the 
corporate sponsor of the Governor General's Literary Awards since 
1988. BMO's contribution allows, among other things, the production 
of material aimed at promoting the finalists and winners in book- 
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stores, schools, libraries and at public events across Canada. 

The idea for a Canadian juried SF prize was conceived, in true 
Canadian fannish fashion, by a group of folks at a Science Fiction con- 
vention. The award was part of a longer “wish list” under the umbrella 
of a national foundation that started and ended quite quickly. The 
award idea stuck, however, and over the course of the next two years, 
a small volunteer committee was struck, a needs assessment was done, 
and an award name (Sunburst) selected. Fundraising was done along 
the way. One thing led to another, and in 2001, Sean Stewart became 
the first winner of the prize for his book Galveston (another book highly 
recommended by this particular editor!). 

The award honours the venerable Canadian SF author, Phyllis 
Gottlieb, for her first novel, Sunburst (1964). In fact, Phyllis was invited 
to serve on the jury the first year the Sunburst prize was awarded. Like 
the other two prizes, the Sunburst is a juried award, with jurors care- 
fully chosen for their knowledge and appreciation of genre fiction, as 
well as for their standing in the Canadian academic and literary com- 
munities. And like the others, entries to the Sunburst award are sent 
by the publishers on the authors’ behalf. 

All three prizes offer cash. Remember, the Giller has that prize 
purse of $50,000? The Governor General’s Prize is $15,000 to the 
author, plus $3,000 to help the publisher with PR activities for the 
book. The Sunburst committee, working on a shoestring budget, with 
no corporate or government sponsorship, manages to raise enough money 
each year to give the winner a gorgeous medallion and a cheque for 
$1,000. All the money is raised through donations, auctions of donated 
goods, book sales, and a whole lot of creative begging by the indefati- 
gable Peter Halasz, Chair of the Sunburst Award Committee. 

Where am I going with this? Perhaps I’m just on another “SF don’t 
get no respect” rant. I don’t know. What I do know is that businesses in 
this country need to see the value of having their name attached to a 
prestigious literary award such as the Sunburst. Scotiabank is definitely 
getting a lot of bang for their buck for their sponsorship of the Giller. 
And the author and publisher both benefit from the award. Sales of 
the winning books are astronomical (well, at least in Canadian sales 
figures—if not in “recommended by Oprah” sales figures). It goes 
without saying that winners of the Sunburst prize are every bit as 
deserving of the money and recognition as the Giller and GG prize 
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winners are. And their publishers deserve recognition for bringing 
these amazing works to the public eye. 

And here’s my main point (yeah I finally found one). Each year, 
we at On Spec submit at least one story for consideration by McLelland 
and Stewart’s “Journey Prize” jury. It is our way of saying that our 
stories are as literary as they come, and that they deserve recognition 
by the mainstream literary folks. (Not to mention the $10,000 cash 
prize). None of our nominees has been short-listed yet, but we remain 
optimistic. I venture to guess that most genre publishers of Canadian 
SF authors fail to submit their books to a prize committee such as the 
Giller or the GG. I know that the Sunburst committee makes a point 
of approaching mainstream publishers with lists of their books that are 
deemed “Sunburst-eligible”. I'd also guess that many Canadian SF 
authors aren’t even aware of the competitions for these lucrative 
prizes. And if the jury members don’t see the book, it certainly won’t 
have much of a chance at ever making the short list. 

So next year, I really hope to see more Canadian SF writers urging 
their publishers to send their books to the Sunburst Committee (of 
course) and also to Giller committee, and to the Canada Council’s 
Governor General’s Literary Awards committee. We’ll keep on nomi- 
nating On Spec’s best Canadian-authored stories for the Journey Prize. 
I’m guessing that if jurors for any of those awards read something as 
well-crafted as In the Palace of Repose, they may just forget for a moment 
that it’s a “Genre” book, and consider it as a true work of literature. 

Read more books by Canadian SF writers! Check out www.sfcanada.ca 
for links to many of Canada’s best. °® 
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Tim flipped the red switch and 
the buoy disappeared, stuck in 
that moment like a fly in amber. 


Lifebuoy 


Matthew Johnson 


What a mess, Karen thought as she saw the cluster of cruisers, all 
headed for the scene, getting in each other’s way as they tried to park. 
She shook her head, turned off the kojak wailing on top of her 
Tactical Unit van. A standoff during the hottest month of the year; 
everyone’s nerves would already be frayed, especially whoever was 
inside, and it wouldn’t take much to turn this into a shootout. 

One of the cruisers was parked sideways in front of the door to the 
apartment building, and she saw a uniform crouched behind it, 
probably the guy who had called her team in. "Stay here," she said 
to Tim, got out of the car. 

The cop behind the car turned her way. "About time you got 
here," he said, without too much rancor—uniforms always resented 
having to call in Tactical, but it was nothing personal. 

"What’s the situation?" 

"Supposed to be a routine arrest," the cop said. He had a soft face 
and an attempted mustache. "I guess the guy saw us coming, started 
taking potshots out the window." He pointed up to the third floor. 

She nodded. The building was a grey concrete block, each apart- 
ment dotted with a cheerless balcony. She knew the layout inside by 
heart: all the city-built housing used the same floorplan. "Handgun?" 
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He shook his head. "Hunting rifle." 

Karen looked over her shoulder at the cruisers with her team 
inside, waiting for her instructions. "Your partner’s watching the other 
exit?” The cop nodded. She waved for her team, pointed out the first 
two to reach her. "You two reinforce the back exit. Everyone else, we’re 
going in. Draw weapons, check your tech." 

She watched carefully as her team adjusted their vests, lowered 
their helmet visors and freed the Glock pistols at their belts. She wiped 
the sweat from her forehead and did the same. "Okay, everybody synch 
in.” 

Phil, one of her vets, frowned. "It’s gonna take at least a minute to 
get inside, K, and three to do the stairs." 

"He’s shooting out the window, and he’s got decent range," Karen 
said. "That first minute’s going to be the most dangerous." She could 
see Phil chewing his lip through his visor, but he didn’t say anything 
more. "Tim, do the honors." 

Tim opened the case he was carrying, drew out the buoy. It was 
about a foot long, black metal and plastic; it looked more like an over- 
sized socket wrench than anything else, featureless except for the 
switches, one green and one red. "Ready," Tim said as he flicked the 
green switch. 

Karen watched for the green flash from each of her team mem- 
bers’ shields that would show they were synched, then nodded. "Let’s 
go," she said. 

Tim flipped the red switch and the buoy disappeared, stuck in that 
moment like a fly in amber. Karen checked her watch, set to count 
down. The tether back to the buoy was ten minutes long; if anything 
went wrong during that time she could trigger it, bring them back to 
this moment and avoid making the same mistakes. 

They took off across the street, Karen's hand poised over the buoy 
trigger, alert to the sound of gunshots. One minute gone and they 
were in the door, the beams from the tactical lights on their pistols slic- 
ing the dark hallway. The lock on the inner door was busted, not much 
fun for the residents but a blessing for her since she didn't have to 
waste any time breaking it down. The stairs, narrow and steep, took 
two more minutes, and she wondered if the perp might be waiting for 
them at the top—but there was just a hallway, and a cheap particle- 
board door with a faded number six on it, and seven more minutes. 
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She waved two of her team to either side, let the guys with the ram 
have room to set up. 

The door fell off its hinges with the second swing; the ram crew 
stepped aside and Karen took point, Tim watching her back. Tiny 
living room, brown carpet, beige walls, big-screen TV. In the window 
a cheap air conditioner was humming, having no discernible effect 
on the temperature. A shower was running somewhere, probably 
forgotten when the perp heard the bullhorns outside. She waved Phil 
and Tim through towards the kitchen, headed for the bedroom her- 
self. It was a mess, just a mattress on the floor—that was a blessing; she 
didn’t have to check under a bed—clothes and junk piled all over the 
floor. She spotlit each of the far corners of the room, took a spinning 
step inside and checked the corners on either side of the door. 

Damn. There was a closet to the right of the entrance. They always 
hid in closets. A sliding door, too; no way to open it quickly. She should 
wait for the rest of the team, but a glance at her watch told her time 
was nearly up. Sweat dripped from her forehead, stinging her eyes, 
and she wished she could lift her visor to wipe it away. The door 
opened to the right, so she crossed her arms, covered the closet with 
her Glock and moved to slide the door open with her left hand. 

Karen’s hand jerked back as a shot rang out. "Jesus!" She looked 
back out the door—all clear in the living room—ran towards the 
sound. Another shot, then two more, coming from the kitchen. It was 
a blur as she ran in. There was another doorway off the kitchen, with 
Phil and two other officers crowding into it. 

"What is it?" she asked, pushing past them. Her weapon was up, 
though there had been no more shots. 

"K, it's—Tim, he got the guy—" Phil was saying. 

Karen’s tac light found the tile wall of a small bathroom. The 
shower was still running, filling the room with steam that quickly 
covered her visor. When she raised it up she saw Tim sitting on the 
floor, the pistol in his hand still pointing at the perp lying bloody and 
tangled in the shower curtain. Tim's helmet visor was up, and there 
was a hole where the left side of his forehead had been. 

"Tim—" She tapped the buoy trigger on her belt. Nothing 
happened. She made a fist, slammed the trigger. 

Nothing. 

Karen did not look at her watch. She did not see the zeroes 
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blinking. She knew they were there. 


"Detective? You can come in now." 

Karen rose from the chair where she had been waiting, aimlessly 
scanning a year-old issue of Time. Lieutenant Sloane held the door 
open for her, let it fall shut as she came into his office. She froze as she 
saw her reflection in the window, startled again to see herself in 
Academy sweats instead of her uniform, without the weapon and 
shield she had turned in that morning. 

"Please. Sit." 

"Sure." There were two wire chairs in front of Sloane’s desk, both 
empty. That was odd; her union rep ought to be here. "Where’s Kim?" 

Sloane shook his head. "You’re not being reprimanded, Karen. 
I knew that as soon as I reviewed your TacLink footage; the call just 
confirmed it." 

"So why—?" She waved her hand over her sweats, her missing 
holster. 

"How long have you been a squad leader, Karen?" Sloane asked. 
He sat in the other wire chair, leaving the plusher one behind the desk 
empty. "Five years?" 

"Six," she said automatically. Her eyes were fixed on the black arm- 
band he was wearing, for Tim. "You should remember, you promoted 
me." 

"That’s right," he said, nodding. He picked up one of the half- 
dozen Peanuts figurines sitting on the desk, Schroeder at his piano, 
spun it absentmindedly between his fingers. It animated at his touch, 
soft music filling the air. "And this is the first time you’ve lost a man, 
right?" 

She sat up straighter. "Yes, sir. I did not remind Officer Blake to 
keep his visor down, did not order him not to proceed into a space 
where he would not have cover fire—" 

"That’s not my point," Sloane said. "My point is that in the twenty- 
odd years since we started using the buoy, the whole department has 
only lost four officers. Permanently, that is." 

"I know, sir—Detective Peters felt we should wait to set the buoy, I 
told him to tell you that." She took a breath. "I want you to know it was 
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my call." 

"And it was the right one. At least, the one I would have made 
under the circumstances. The point is, sometimes we do everything 
right and still screw up. Time was we were used to that idea. Now, with 
the buoy... well, most of the time we can erase those mistakes." He put 
Schroeder down, pushed him away across the desk. "You need to take 
some time off, Karen. Not a rip—nothing that’ll appear in your 
file—but a little time to get over this. I want you to take some PCI 
counseling, too." 

"Sir—Eric—I’m a twelve-year veteran of this force. I’ve seen six 
men in my team get killed in high-risk arrests—" 

"And the buoy brought them all back. Except for this one." He 
sighed. "Take the time, Karen. See the doc." 

"Is that an order, sir?" Karen asked, setting her jaw. 

Sloane stood up. "Yes, Detective, it is." 


Karen lay on the couch, watching the channels flicker from one to 
the other at two-second intervals. She hadn't bothered to turn it off 
after the coverage of Tim's funeral, and now it had been on for days. 
Karen had not watched daytime TV since college—she had been a bit 
of a nighthawk then—but it hadn't changed much. They were telling 
the same stories on her soap as when she had watched, just with 
different characters. She had tried to get back into it, but it wasn’t 
as absorbing as it had once been. 

The phone rang, and she picked it up before it could ring again. 
"Hello? Yes. Oh, sorry, Doctor Diaz. No, something came up. I’ll make 
the next one, I promise." 

Nice guy, Doctor Diaz; full of suggestions for getting back to 
normal. Don’t work. Don’t go to the range. Don’t associate with 
other cops. Hell, that took care of pretty much her whole life. 

Her eyes flicked back to the screen. Now some skinny guy in a leo- 
tard was trying to lift a big rock over his head. He looked a bit like Tim. 

The phone rang again. 

"Doctor, I’m sorry—" 

"Hello?" It was a woman’s voice, quiet. 

"I’m sorry, I—who is this?" 
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There was a pause on the other end. "It’s Jane," the voice said. "We 
met at the Christmas party, remember?" Another pause. "Jane Blake?" 

Oh, shit. "Jane, ’'m—I'm sorry I haven’t called you. It’s just been 
really hard to—" 

"I know. It’s been hard for me, too. Listen... Would you like to have 
a cup of coffee?" 

"I’m, I’m not really dressed..." 

"It'd just be nice to talk to someone. Someone else who remem- 
bers Tim. My family is all back in Seattle, you know." 

"Um—okay. Where do you want to meet?” 

"How about Nicole’s? That’s where all you guys hung out, isn’t it?" 

"Yeah, I—I don’t think that’s a good idea. Do you know the place 
at Stewart and Bank?" 

"Yes. Two o’clock?" 

"Sure." Karen glanced around the room; the only clock in the 
house was the one on the VCR, and it was still flashing 00:00. "What 
time is it now?" 

eee 


"All Tim ever wanted was to be a cop." Jane’s face creased into 
familiar lines as she smiled. "They weren’t hiring back home, so we 
came here. My daddy didn’t say anything, but I knew he didn’t want 
me to come—he knew what it was like being a cop in the old days. He 
didn’t understand how—how it had changed." 

"Mine was the same way,” Karen said. 

Jane bit her lip, tore open a pink package of fake sugar and 
poured it into her coffee. Her blonde hair, curled into ringlets that fell 
down to her shoulders, looked impossibly cheerful, and she still had 
on the primary-coloured clothes she wore to teach grade school. "So 
here I am, alone, without even work to keep me going—they made me 
take—" 

"Stress leave," Karen chorused under her breath. 

"—and I’ve just got that empty house. Empty and full at the same 
time, if you know what I mean. So I’m sorry if I..." 

Karen shook her head. "No, it’s okay. I needed to get out. And I 
think it... helps me to remember Tim, too. I never knew that much 
about him." 

"He talked about you all the time," Jane said. "You made him want 
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to join the Tactical Unit, did you know that?" Karen shook her head. 
"This speech you gave to the rookies in his class, he was always quoting 
it— ‘It’s a job on top of your regular job; the hours suck; the pay sucks 


” 


"—but at least you get shot at," Karen finished for her. 

"Yeah," Jane said. 

Karen took a sip of her coffee. It was already cold; the restaurant, 
like practically everywhere else, had cranked the air conditioning up 
to arctic levels. She took a hotball from the bowl in the middle of the 
table, squeezed it and dropped it into the cup. "He really took to the 
job," she said. "By the book, none of that commando crap. There was 
nobody I’d rather have had watching my back." 

"Thanks," Jane said, her voice quivering. "I know that meant a lot 
to him." 

Karen took another sip of her now too-hot coffee, put the cup 
down. She put her palms flat on the table. "Listen, I—" 

"T’ve had a lot of—time on my hands," Jane said, looking down at 
her cup. "Since—there’s something I’ve heard about—read about, I 
mean—lI need to ask you about it." 

"What?" 

"Does the buoy really only last for ten minutes?" 

"Jane—you have to know, I’ve been over that day a million times—" 
Karen stopped, aware that Jane wasn’t really listening to her. 

"Some people say they have ones that can go longer. Is that true?" 

"What people?" Karen said, frowning. 

"It doesn’t matter." 

Karen opened a creamer, watched the milk spiral into her coffee 
as she poured it in. "No. If we had one, we’d use it. Believe me." 

"But doesn’t ten minutes seem a little—arbitrary to you?" 

"I don’t know." She’d never thought about it; it was no more arbi- 
trary than the number of rounds in a magazine, or the number of cops 
in a squad, "That’s just the way it works." 

"But those other time products, like the lunchbags or the Minutes 
machines, some of them work for hours. Years, even." 

Karen frowned. "Well—if they had a better one, they’d let us use 
it. I mean, who would let a cop die if they could help it?" 

Jane blew on her coffee, took a sip. "I don’t know. Who would?" 
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This is crazy, Karen thought as she hunched her shoulders against 
the cold. The buoy tech room had to be kept near freezing at all times; 
it was one of the reasons she normally avoided it. In theory that should 
have made it a pleasant place to be in August, but instead it froze the 
sweat to her, and she knew from experience she would be twice as hot 
when she left. 

"Officer Dowd, what a pleasant surprise," Doctor Veren said. As 
always, he showed no sign of being affected by the temperature. 

"It’s Detective," Karen said. 

"Really? Congratulations." 

"You're about five years too late." 

"Ah. Well—news travels slowly, down here." He leaned over to 
unlock a cabinet door. "That leave you were on must be ancient history 
too, then." 

She crossed her arms. "Doctor—" 

"Please, Enver. No need to be so cold." 

Karen sighed. This was another reason she rarely came here. 
"Enver. Fine. Yes, you’re right, I’m not supposed to be here. But it’s a 
leave, not a suspension. There’s no rule against making a social call on 
another cop." 

He laughed. "And you could not bear to break up our little kaffee 
klatsch?" 

"Iced coffee, of course," she said, smiling reluctantly. "Listen—the 
buoys—" 

"We are at that point now? Fine, I will tell you what I told the other 
four officers who have come to talk to me in the last twenty years." He 
opened the cabinet, took out the small plastic oval that synched and 
triggered the buoy. "This is your synch, and it was working fine. The 
time ran out, that’s all." He held it out for her inspection, but she 
shook her head. 

"I know, Enver. That’s not why I’m here. It’s because—" She 
rubbed her hands together, blew on them. "Do you know anything 
about a buoy that could last more than ten minutes?" 

Doctor Veren’s eyebrows went up. "The plus-ten? Yes, of course 
I’ve heard of it." 

"There is one?" 
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"No." 

"So why does it have a name?" 

He shrugged. "When people want a thing very much, it is as if it 
really exists. But I will tell you, this is a problem they have been 
working on for longer than I’ve been maintaining the things, and it 
is still just imaginary." He put her synch back in the cabinet—she 
could see a dozen more dead ones there, carefully filed. "But where 
did you hear about this?" 

"A friend," Karen said. 

He took off his frameless glasses, breathed on them, began 
rubbing them clean with a handkerchief. "Where did your friend 
hear about it, then." 

"She didn’t say." 

"I see." He put the handkerchief back in his lab coat pocket, 
replaced his glasses. "Forget about this, Karen. It will do you no good." 

"Well." A shiver ran through her. "Well, thank you." 

"Nothing at all,” he said, turning away to check another readout. 
"And don’t you be such a stranger. When you make Captain, I want to 
hear about it." 


"That’s all he had to say?" 

Karen nodded, remembered she was on the phone. "Yeah. He 
seemed pretty sure," she said, apologetic without quite knowing why. 
The air conditioner hummed ineffectually from the window. 

"Did he sound uncomfortable at all? Like he didn’t want to talk 
to you?" 

"No. I don’t think so." 

"Are you sure? Listen, did you get those links I sent you?" 

"IT haven’t checked my mail in a while." Doctor’s orders, she thought. 
"Why?" 

"Check it now. Go to the first one." 

Cradling the phone against her shoulder, Karen turned on the 
computer. A plume of cool vapor blew out of the base, her home 
screen appearing on it as it thickened. The email from Jane was there, 
containing a dozen links to pages in domains she’d never heard of. 
"Listen, what—" 
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"Wait ‘til it loads." 

A moment later the page appeared. Karen rarely used her com- 
puter for anything but mail, but even she could tell it was crudely 
made; just text, red on black, with lots of exclamation marks. "What is 
this?" She squinted to read the text on the screen. THE TRUTH 
ABOUT TEN-PLUS, the title read, and underneath: 


The people at TIME SOLUTIONS want you to think that the ten- 
minute buoy is the best thing since sliced bread but have they ever 
said why its just ten minutes???? How many of us cops have died 
because of this!!! But there IS a TEN-PLUS. Remember that TS 
exec whose boy was saved from drowning—how did he know to set 
a ten-minute buoy??!! 


"Well?" 

It was too hot to argue; Karen leaned into the vapor screen, 
breaking up the image as the droplets cooled her face. "Where did 
you get this guye" 

"This was one of Tim’s bookmarks," Jane said, her tone unmis- 
takably frosty. 

"Oh. Well..." 

"Look, just read them, okay? Then tell me your friend was telling 
the truth." 

There was a click at the other end. Karen shook her head, went 
back to her mail and tapped the next link. Enver had seemed a little 
odd, but that was just him, wasn’t it? 

She let the screen coalesce again, tapped the second page on 
Jane’s list. It was significantly more coherent, covering a lot of the 
same ground as the first page, though in a more rational and convinc- 
ing way, with a detailed timeline of incidents it claimed only a ten-plus 
could explain. It ended with this: 


Time Solutions representatives have refused multiple requests, by 
police and other concerned agencies, to investigate ten-plus 
upgrades. The buoy has been worth billions of dollars of sales for 
TS in the time since its introduction; isn’t it strange that they 
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should have no interest in a product that would make them 
another billion at least? This secret memo given to me by a Time 
Solutions employee explains why: the need to preserve trillions 
of dollars of secret defense contracts... 


Intrigued by the link to the memo, Karen was about to tap it when 
the display evaporated. A second later all the lights in the house were 
out. She picked up the phone, heard nothing, went to the window and 
saw all the lights out along the street. Lights were on a few streets away 
—it was only her block, and a few around, that were blacked out. She 
went back to the phone, was about to pick it up when it rang. It rang 
twice more before she was able to get it to her ear. 

"Hello?" The lights flicked back on, and the air conditioner 
resumed its usual hum; the computer hissed, the screen re-forming. 
"Hello, who is this?" There was only silence at the other end. She 
jammed the CALL button with her thumb, twice, got a dial tone. As 
soon as she hit OFF it rang again. 

"Karen?" Jane’s voice asked when she picked up. "Did you turn off 
your phone?" 

"No, there was something—" 

"A blackout?" 

"How did you know?" 

"We used to get them all the time. After Tim started looking into 
this stuff." 

"There was a call before yours, nobody on the line." 

"We got those too." The screen lit up again. "What were you doing 
when the power went out?" 

"I was looking at that second page you sent. About to hit the link 
to that Time Solutions memo." 

"Try it again.” 

Karen returned to where she had been, tapped the link; only after 
the new page began loading did she realize she had been holding her 
breath. A poorly scanned page of text appeared, with the TO and 
FROM headings at the top blacked out. She read further: 


.- potential profits notwithstanding, I strongly recommend against 
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commercial development of the Strategic Temporal Buoy. As you 
know, the buoys themselves remain in the moment where they are 
fixed; it is only the limitations of the synchronizing equipment 
that prevent them from being used more than once. Repeated 
uses of the same buoy, over a time of days or weeks, will undoubtedly 
lead to a temporal arms race, as different clients seek to time- 
correct each others’ time-corrections; the Theoretical team 
suggests this could lead to something they call a ‘nesting loop’, 
which would— 


She skimmed the next part, unable to decode the scientific 
jargon, and passed to the conclusion further down the page: 


Only by restricting our product to a single client could we avoid 
this, and even then only for a limited time; sooner or later its 
existence would come to light... 


Karen whistled. "This is pretty crazy stuff," she said. 

"But you can see why they’d want to keep it secret," Jane said. "The 
company, and the government." 

"Why didn’t Tim ever tell me about this?" 

"He wasn’t sure who to trust," Jane said. "He figured somebody on 
the Tactical team had to be in on it." 

"How did you decide to tell me about it, then?" 

There was a long silence at the other end of the line. "Well, by the 
time—it happened—he was pretty sure he knew who it was." 

"Oh." Karen coughed, her throat burning. "Who was it?" 

"Detective Peters. He and Tim were supposed to check the kitchen 
together, right?" 

"How do you know that?" 

"L asked for a copy of the inquiry report. It said Tim’s visor was up 
when he got shot." 

"That’s right." 

"Did he wear it up a lot? On arrests, I mean?" 

Karen leaned back against her chair, feeling a bit dizzy. "No, of 
course not. The shower was running, the place was hot as hell—he 
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probably just got sweat in his eyes." 

"But Detective Peters was supposed to cover him as he went in?" 

"What are you saying?" 

"Tim was getting close. Don’t you think it was funny, him dying 
now? Dying because of a mistake no rookie would make?" 

Karen took a long breath in and out. "Listen, you haven’t even 
told me what Phil was doing that was so suspicious." 

"I don’t know," Jane said. "Maybe you should ask him." 


"How’s the vacation, K?" 

Bright orange meatballs dropped out of the end of Phil’s sand- 
wich as he bit into it. Karen had never been able to eat one of those 
things—she was afraid to even ask which deli he got them from—but 
Phil had eaten one every day for as long as she had known him. 

"Hawaii is a vacation,” Karen said. "This is just torture." 

Phil leaned forward, trying to keep the meatball sauce from drip- 
ping onto the paperwork on his desk. "That’s cops for you," he said. 
"We complain about being on the job, we complain about being off it." 

Karen laughed. She thought, again, how stupid Doctor Diaz’s 
advice to stay away from other cops had been; five minutes of talking 
to Phil and Jane’s story was already fading like a bad dream. "I wish 
they’d tell me when I can come back, at least." 

"I guess you have to tell them that," Phil said. 

"Is that all? I'll tell them right now.” 

"Not what I mean. They have to believe you’re past it." He took 
another bite, swallowed without chewing. "Losing somebody makes us 
all a little crazy, and if you carry a gun you can’t afford to be crazy." He 
threw the crumpled paper napkin at the wastepaper basket, missed. 

Karen nodded, remembered the frenzy of cleaning and cookie- 
baking her mother would go into anytime her dad was even an hour 
late coming back from work. "Listen," she said carefully, "what do you 
know about the buoy?" 

Phil frowned. "What do you mean?" 

"How it works, and that." 

"Just what it says in the instruction manual. Why do you ask?" 

"I just keep thinking—it’s still there, you know? Then, I mean. It’s 
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still sending its signal, from eleven minutes before—" 

He held up a hand. "Have you talked to the doc about this?" 

Karen shook her head. "He’d just tell me to let it go. That’s his 
solution to everything, let it go. He’d probably tell me that if I fell out 
a window and grabbed the curtain." 

"Yeah? How about the bowling ball in your other hand?" 

"Phil—listen—" 

"Talk to the doc. It’s not a crime to feel bad, and it doesn’t mean 
you're not fit for duty. It just means you shouldn’t be on the front 
lines. Today." He wiped his hand across his mouth, sucked a bit of 
sauce off his knuckle. "Now go home. Forget about this buoy business. 
Go bowling." He stood up, patted her on the shoulder. "And come 
back soon. We miss you.” 


There were twenty-two official rules of conduct for a Tactical Unit 
member, and at least as many unofficial rules. Unofficial rule number 
one was, Never let your weapon be your only weapon. Everyone on her team 
had at least one backup pistol that they wore, in defiance of official 
regs, while on duty. Many had more; some of the sharpshooters had 
more than the average station house. 

Her choice was a snub-nose .38 with filed-off serial numbers. 
Paperwork for weapons charges against cops tended to get lost. 
Besides, it was always better to be on trial than dead. It was for close 
work, not high caliber—the Glock had power enough—but she had 
chosen it because it never, ever jammed or misfired. If you shot some- 
one with it, they got shot. 

Phil had his own backup, too, but that was all right. He carried a 
big .44, part of his whole Dirty Harry fetish, that he kept in his jacket 
pocket. That would give her a few seconds on him. 

It was funny, she thought, pressing herself into the space under 
the stairs outside Phil’s apartment door. Phil hadn’t seemed unusual 
when she was talking to him, but when she was talking to Jane she realized 
that he had been uncomfortable, evasive. In retrospect, it was obvious 
he had been hiding something. According to Jane, that was the same 
way he had been when Tim had approached him about the buoy. And 
then there was that blackout, right before she was going to view that 
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page... 

We can bring Tim back, Jane had said. That buoy is still there, we just 
need to reach it. Phil knows how. Or he knows someone who does. 

That was what all this was about. She probably wouldn’t even need 
the gun; she’d just confront Phil, tell him what she knew, and he’d 
probably go along. The threat of exposure was more serious, anyway. 
Whoever it was that was behind this—Time Solutions, the Pentagon, 
whoever—would probably agree it was better to bring back one dead 
cop than risk giving away the game. The only ones who would remem- 
ber would be the ten of them on the squad that had been synched in, 
anyway, and she knew they’d all agree to keep it secret if it meant 
bringing Tim back. 

Karen felt a tremor in her hand as the fluorescent lights flickered 
above. The thin carpeting on the stairs barely muffled the heavy foot- 
steps below. She knew that tread well enough. She pressed herself 
further into the alcove as the steps rose, covered her .38 with her 
right hand. 

The footsteps grew louder; the top of Phil’s head came into view. 
Her throat was tight, constricted. 

"KD" 

The lights went out as she raised her pistol. She stood frozen in 
the pitch dark of the stairway, not sure whether Phil had seen the gun. 

"What are you doing here?" she heard him say. 

"Phil, I—" 

The lights flickered back to life and she let her hand drop, held 
the gun behind her back. If Phil had noticed it he showed no sign. 

"Damn blackouts," he said, shaking his head. "Third one this 
week. People can't live without their damn air conditioners." 

Karen found herself crying uncontrollably, dropped her pistol to 
the floor. She grabbed him around the middle, let him carry her 
weight. 

"Okay—K—what the hell is the matter with you?" She could just 
imagine his expression: baffled, embarrassed. 

She wiped her eyes, took a step back. "Oh, shit, Phil—you wouldn't 
believe me if I told you." 
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Karen could feel herself wilting in the heat as she stood on the 
doorstep. She rang the bell again, and this time after a moment heard 
footsteps inside. 

The door opened a fraction and Jane peered out, her face mostly 
hidden. "Well, what did he say?" 

"Jane, he’s dead." 

Jane opened the door fully. She looked washed out; her brightly- 
coloured clothes were faded, her hair limp. She blinked in the sun- 
light. "Did he tell you before—we shouldn’t talk about this out here—" 

"I'm talking about Tim, Jane. He’s not coming back." 

"Come inside.” Jane took Karen by the arm, pulled her into the 
front hall. The living room beyond was immaculately tidy, but a thin 
film of dust covered everything. "Did Phil tell you how to get the ten- 
plus or note" 

Karen stood in front of the door, keeping Jane from closing it 
behind her. "There isn’t one, Jane. Tim wasn’t the victim of a conspiracy, 
or a cover-up. It was just a mistake. Just life." 

"No." Jane wiped her hand across her eyes, shook her head. "Tim 
was so careful—he would never make a mistake that—that stupid—" 

"I did." Karen bit her lip, forcing herself to stay calm. "Tim was 
never even into that conspiracy stuff, was he? Just you. You went 
looking for a reason why he died, found all that... But sometimes 
things just happen. Sometimes we still make mistakes we can’t fix." 

Jane laughed softly, but her eyes were furious. "So. So they got to 
you, too." 

Karen shook her head. "I'm sorry, Jane. When you're ready to deal 
with this, you know where I am." She closed the door and turned away, 
wondering if she should have said more. Probably not: Jane wasn't a 
cop. No reason she wouldn't stay crazy the rest of her life. 

She could afford to. ¢ 
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“You wanna know a secret?” 
She says—I mean—she opens 
with The Secret. She hits me 
with a ten on the Richter 
scale—right then and there 
before I even know her name. 


Eight Precious Spiced 
Jewels 


Kevin Cockle 


It’s a typical Szechuan restaurant, the Dragon Palace: low 
overhead in terms of décor; clean, but crippling, teal-coloured 
booths; tables topped with brown I-Can’t-Believe-It’s-Not-Wood 
surfaces; sizzling hot-plate noises erupting whenever the kitchen 
doors open; spicy aromas triggering glandular reactions in your 
mouth. I love the joint—the neighbourhood’s lucky to have it. 
I’ve had one of everything on the menu in the ten years I’ve lived 
just a few blocks away. Through a process of Darwinian selection, 
I’ve whittled the list of edibles down to a few chosen favourites. 

That’s my style: experiment at the start, then settle in for the 
long haul. 

“That guy is SO not into her,” Anne says, cutting her eyes to a 
couple directly across the room from us. I glance: learn nothing. 
They seem perfectly happy: he a balding, fortyish, be-sweatered 
university prof type; she a grey haired, be-braided force of nature 
type, doing most of the talking. They’re in a window-booth: large, 
soft flakes of snow drift down in backdrop to the scene. “He’s 
thinking of some hottie in his Middle English survey course,” 
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Anne continues, mock scandalized. “Ooh, Tom, you'd love her— 
this hottie—second row, three chairs in. She’s totally your type.” 

“He’s at the university?” I smile. See, you don’t have to be psy- 
chic to read people. I got that one all on my own. 

“Yep.” Her green eyes flicker from table to table like fickle 
hummingbirds: sampling, eavesdropping. I’m used to it: you can’t 
expect to hold Annie’s attention—not with everything she’s got 
coming in. She leans forward over her dumplings, clicking her 
chopsticks together as she watches. 

It’s easy to block her—been doing it for years—ever since we 
met at university. Once I knew what she was doing, there’s a 
Heisenberg principle involved: the thing under observation 
changes and becomes opaque to her. You just need to narrate to 
yourself—be aware of your own thoughts and state them to your- 
self as though you were addressing someone else. She can only 
think-in on you if you free-wheel up there, let yourself ramble 
because you think nobody can hear: because you believe yourself 
to be omniscient within your own confines. Omniscience is like a 
neon ‘welcome’ mat to Annie—practically an invitation to come 
on in and rummage around. 

Suun brings the dishes: Homestyle Fish; Eight Precious 
Spiced Jewels; Hot and Spicy Soup; rice bucket for two. Anne 
smiles up at Suun and thanks her: only I know that Annie’s nab- 
bing some secret or other, just because she can. It’s like having an 
opposable thumb to her: go ahead and turn that doorknob, or 
manipulate that tool—that’s what thumbs are for. 

I remember how we met—thinking at the time that this was 
easily the most forward chick I'd ever seen. I was sitting in the 
university smoking lounge—a kind of time-capsule holdover from 
the seventies, complete with black vinyl mod chairs and a sunken 
fire pit/chimney deal. I’m reading my Organic Chemistry text 
and suddenly, this body flops down into the chair beside me—the 
person practically leaning over into my ear. I look up, and there 
she is—still glowing from a swim and a steam, dressed in green 
sweatshirt and black dance pants, smelling faintly of strawberries. 
And grinning like she’s getting ready to unleash her favourite 
joke on me. 

I’ve seen her around, I do recognize her face: if you’re a 
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young hetero lad at university, and you see a girl like Annie 
bounce past, you make a point of remembering her. She’s way out 
of my league, although university had seen some appreciation of 
my value over the nervy drought years of high school. “You wanna 
know a secret?” She says—I mean—she opens with The Secret. She 
hits me with a ten on the Richter scale—right then and there 
before I even know her name. 

“You’ve been watching me,” she says, smirking with certainty. 
I could have sworn I hadn’t been caught. “Relax. I take it as a 
compliment. From you, anyway. It matters, you know—who’s 
doing the looking. I don’t appreciate stares from everyone.” 

“Thanks,” I manage. Heart. Pounding. This sort of thing really 
doesn’t happen to me, but I’m determined to play it as James- 
freaking- Bond as I possibly can. “I’m flattered.” 

“I know.” 

“Oh, you do? You really should work on this low self-esteem 
thing of yours.” 

“So. Do you?” 

“Do I what?” 

“Wanna know a secret?” 

“Who doesn’t?” 

“I can read minds.” 

“You can read minds. I’m afraid I’m going to have to ask you 
to prove that one.” 

“Oh Tom,” she says, as though she’s known me forever, “it'll 
be my pleasure.” That smile of hers: I feel an honest-to-God 
tremor run up and down my spine at the sight of it. Oddly 
enough, it’s the same quiver I get every time I hear La Marseilles 
sung in Casablanca. 

She goes ahead and proves up her claim with a few embarrassing 
revelations I’d prefer to forget. 

The world tilts. Everything that’s not bolted down tumbles figura- 
tively onto one wall of the room. 

And that was it—I mean, there was more talking and introducing, 
so on and so forth—but basically, after The Secret, I was reeling 
and not processing many of the subsequent details. It probably 
took me a month to fall in love with her, and I was proud of myself 
for holding out that long. But scared of her? I was scared seconds 
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in, and haven’t really ever shaken the chill. That’s one of her 
favourite paradoxes: it’s the fear she counts on, she says, because 
that lets her know the love is genuine. 

I’ve come to understand that she told me her secret because 
she’d read me and knew that I wouldn’t tell anyone else if I promised 
not to. And she knew I'd promise. And she also knew that once I 
knew, she wouldn’t be able to drop in on me anytime she wanted, 
and she knew she’d be able to trust me anyway. 

I take a moment to look at her working her curious left-handed 
grip on the chopsticks—fumbling with a piece of baby-corn. Long 
bottle-blonde hair with dark roots: makes me think of casinos, late 
nights, bright lights. “Obsession” perfume: on her, it smells like 
chocolate. Large, expressive eyes and delicate, arching brows. 
High, prominent cheekbones and a too-cute nose: I used to tease 
her about technically being “cute” rather than “beautiful”—at 
5’3” she’s always railing about her lack of length. True, she lacks 
elegance, but her curves could warp time. I never, ever get used 
to the way she looks for some reason—can never completely get 
past the wonder of her. 

She looks up, catches me staring. She smiles. “Happy anniversary,” 
she says. 

We’re not married, although we do co-habitate, and we’re not 
into formalities: the anniversary dinner at our favourite joint was 
my idea, but there won’t be a big deal made otherwise. I buy her 
something the month-of her birthday, not the day-of. Christmas is 
right around the corner: we may pool funds and go somewhere. 
Probably won’t shop for each other, unless whimsy strikes. 

Because, the truth is, she’s not around much. Her job—which 
has no title other than “consultant”—takes her around the country. 
She’s like a professional networker: again, this is essentially an 
opposable-thumb effect. What else would she do? She’s a brilliant 
communicator and fixer, putting people together and achieving 
unheard of synergies. She works only as hard as she wants to— 
which winds up being somewhere in the low six figures—and the 
rest of the time she plays. But don’t kid yourself: she’s not playing 
with me during her downtime. She’s still got that Caribbean tan 
from her last adventure—a trip with someone she could think-in 
on, and do things to she’s chosen not to do with me. 
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I should be grateful, I guess: Annie plays hard and she plays 
for keeps. There’s that side of her that she closed off to me in the 
moment of honesty that defined us at the start, but it’s still a big 
part of her—a part I can’t access. It’s who she is in the most fun- 
damental sense of the concept. And yet, I know who she is, and as 
far as I know, I’m the only one she’s ever told. “We need to shut 
each other out,” she’ll often tease, “if we’re ever gonna have a 
chance to really connect.” 

She loves her paradoxes, Annie does. All part of her charm. 

“Hey,” I say, suddenly tuning into a thought I’ve never had 
before concerning her. Which is weird, because I thought I’d 
gone over and over all of them. “Not reading me: does that mean 
you fear me? I mean, not because of what I might do, but just 
because you can’t read me. You’ve chosen not to. Is that part of 
ite” 

She smiles: thin lips; cute. But she doesn’t answer. 

Something’s off with the Eight Precious Spiced Jewels. Not 
bad per-se, but different. Like they hit it with the wrong shaker in 
the back. It’s fine—really it is—but when you’ve been having the 
same thing for a decade, you know right away when something’s 
awry, and this place doesn’t miss often. 

“Something’s off with this,” Anne says, frowning slightly, 
smacking her lips as though multiple smacks just might identify 
the problem. 

“You read my mind,” I quip. 

In university, even though she couldn’t think-in on me, Anne 
would do things to unnerve me. Like the way she’d write essays. 
The first time I saw this, we were in the library, sharing a table for 
six between the two of us. I was hung over and didn’t need to be 
suffering the harsh fluorescent glare of the overhead lights, but 
Annie wanted company, so that was that. She counted out ten 
pages of ruled 8X11 paper, all blank, onto the table. And then— 
little brow furrowed, tongue pink between her lips—she flipped 
three pages in and wrote a word somewhere in the middle of the 
page. Then she flipped back to the front and jotted down a punc- 
tuation mark, then skipped to the back to plug in a word. On and 
on like that—left hand clutching weirdly and too tightly at her 
pen, eyes never looking up from the paper—she composed this 
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perfectly cogent ten page argument like she was taking dictation. 
No re-writes. And when she was done, she glanced up at me with 
this look, knowing she’d just shared another secret with me; gauging 
my reaction with relish. 

I don’t know what the hell to call this ability of hers—it’s not 
mind reading—it’s like a tracing of how her mind is wired, and 
it’s not wired like yours and mine. It’s way beyond thumbs. It’s 
like a whole extra hand, growing out of her neck. 

It’s hard sometimes, because my friends do not, repeat, do 
NOT like Anne, and the more vocal among them haven’t been shy 
about expressing that fact. “Jesus Tom,” Mary O’Connor almost 
always gets around to saying to me, at some point in our monthly 
coffee get-togethers, “what are you still doing with her?” 

I usually shrug or something—give a sheepish smile. There’s 
nothing I can say. To them, it looks like I’m wrapped around 
Annie’s little finger, quietly cuckolded, and too afraid to leave. 
Partially true, let’s be honest. But we also have something unique 
that I can’t let go of, which my friends would understand, IF I 
could tell them. And in her own way, Anne needs me—my lack of 
threat; my unvarying routines; my unreasoning faithfulness. She’s 
the most dangerous woman in the world, hooked up with—as 
she’ll sometimes label me—Mr. Slippers. Yes, I do get cold feet for 
some reason, and no, it’s not psychological. 

Then there’s the matter of protecting my friends, which 
always makes me nervous. I cringe every time one of my friends is 
“nice” to Anne, thinking that they’re putting one over on her. 
Especially Mary, I mean—Christ—you don’t have to be a mind 
reader to know what she thinks of Anne. Naturally, I try to do my 
visiting when Annie’s out of town, because really—who knows 
what the hell she’d do, if she got in the mood to do something. If 
she ever had it in for you—you’d hurt. You’d hurt in ways you 
never dreamed possible, from wounds that would never heal. 

Suun comes to collect the dishes, asking how everything was. 

“Hen hao,” I say, putting 50% of my Mandarin vocabulary out 
there like I’m laying a full house down on a table in Vegas. I get a 
little thrill from speaking Chinese—it’s hard to explain. “But you 
know,” I continue, “there was something a little different about 
the Spiced Jewels.” 
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“Whaaat? No good?” 

“No no—perfectly good,” I nod at Anne to get her agreement: 
she nods back. “But it was really different—have you changed the 
dish at all, or...?” 

“New cook,” Suun says, lips pursing like it’s just become “for- 
mer cook” and I immediately regret bringing it up at all. “I speak 
to him.” 

“Well, but—it was good Suun...” Too late, she’s off to the 
kitchen. Seconds later we hear a burst of Cantonese like machine 
gun fire, and I wince. We’re regulars—we’ve got a lot of power 
here. I should’ve been more careful, but right away, I come up 
with a plan to fix things. 

Suun comes back, finishes cleaning up: “Anything else for you 
folks?” 

“You know—how about two Baileys? Annie?” 

Anne looks confused. Ten years I’ve been coming here and 
never ordered anything other than green tea. “It’s Christmas,” I 
shrug, “or near enough, anyway.” 

That’s good enough for Annie. “Yes, Suun, that would be 
great.” 

Suun nods, leaves. Anne wrinkles her nose: “Look at you, all 
unpredictable.” 

“There’s a method to my madness,” I say, putting my mysterious 
face on. Anne smiles because she doesn’t know what I’m thinking 
and she’s intrigued. 

“What do you mean?” she asks, narrowing her eyes. 

“You'll see.” 

Anne glances across to a foursome, smirks: I see that tell-tale 
light in her eyes as she picks up on somebody’s porn proclivity, or 
criminal alter-ego, or wife-beating temper. Opposable thumb 
effect: Anne never judges anything she reads—nothing bothers 
her. I’ve come to believe that’s part and parcel with the ability: if 
you did care, you wouldn’t—you couldn’t—have the power. It’s 
either/or. It’s another indication of how she’s wired, that lack of 
empathy. She’s not psychotic, I mean, you wouldn’t call a leopard 
psychotic exactly, but it’s certainly right up there with that essay- 
writing trick of hers for eeriness. Does it keep me up nights, when 
she’s asleep beside me, and I think about that aspect of her? Of 
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course it does. Every once in a while. 

I should leave her—even Annie knows that—though it’s one 
of the few things she refuses to discuss. I know my friends are 
right—not for the reasons they think, but for reasons just as valid. 
Another ten years and it’ll be too late for another grand romance. 
The kind of romance where you're still able to say things you’ve 
never said before, maybe still able to feel things you’ve never felt. 
The kind of romance where you’re not only surprising the other 
person, but you’re surprising yourself as well. Another ten years, 
and she’ll have gotten it all—all I have to give. 

If I leave right now, it’s still not too late. 

Did she tell me her secret, because she knows I won’t leave? 

Or did she tell me her secret, because she knows I might? 

Suun brings the drinks, inclining her head, smiling. I lift my 
glass and gently tink it against Anne’s. I can never get used to the 
sight of her. Her green eyes hold my blue-eyed gaze and we sit in 
comfortable silence for a moment. 

“The drinks,” I say with a prestidigitator’s flare, “will be on the 
house.” 

“How do you knowe” Anne says, grin revealing those small, 
perfect, chemically-whitened teeth. 

“I can predict the future,” I say. “I’m like a human fortune 
cookie.” 

When Suun brings the bill, Annie reaches for it and scans the 
list. Sure enough, the drinks have been comped. I didn’t order 
the drinks for us: I ordered them for Suun, knowing she needed 
the opportunity to make up for the misfire on the Spiced Jewels. 

Anne is absolutely delighted. I’ve done what she could have 
done, only I did it blindfolded, drawing on ten years of experi- 
ence and familiarity with this place. Drawing on the empathy she 
lacks, and maybe needs in some curious way. And I did it for her, 
as well as for Suun, and that matters to Anne. 

“You're spooky, boy,” Annie chuckles—almost a purr. 

“You have no idea,” I bluff, knowing I’ve got nothing else up 
my sleeve tonight. ¢ 
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Perhaps innocence, they 
grumble among themselves, 
is a delicacy lost to time, like 
true heather ale, or the taste 
of mammoth slow-smoked 
over a wood fire. 


Commentary on the 


Game 
Daniel J. Bishop 


if 
They argue over the children. 
Some say the city is being over harvested. The newspapers say 
otherwise. Unwanted children—or children who think themselves 
unwanted—are no endangered species. 


2. 

If you had a slow-motion replay, you could see the puck change 
direction in mid-air. It swerves to avoid the goalie’s outstretched glove, 
dances across his shoulder pads, and flips into the net. A camera would 
have caught the puck’s sly, black-rubber wink, the hint of laughter in its 
wobbling passage between potential save and potential goal. 

In boy’s junior hockey, though, there is no camera. There’s only 
ice, skates, sticks, and net. And a tingling feeling that, tonight, one of 
these kids is magic. 


3 
Innocence does not come easily in this century. 
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Boys are carrying heavy black duffle bags. They jostle and shove, 
friendly-aggressive, along the sidewalk. Some are carrying their hockey 
sticks in free hands. Some have them protruding from their bags. One 
boy is tossing a puck into the air, swearing when the horseplay almost 
makes him miss his catch. One rattles a length of broken stick along 
the short iron fence separating a park from the sidewalk. 

The Slaugh prick up their invisible ears. Their wicked eyes glint 
among the threadbare autumn leaves of sapling oaks. They cannot 
take all of their children from abandoned industrial areas and late- 
night transit. The Slaugh prefer innocence, too. 

The Slaugh swoop down, biting and tearing with sharp teeth and 
twig fingers. The cold blast, the unseen assault... two hundred years 
ago it would have sent them all running. 

The boy with the puck misses his catch. That is, maybe, something. 

One of the boys makes a crude joke. They look for the puck, 
where it has rolled beneath a parked car. The boy with the broken stick 
chucks it at a red plastic slide in the park. 

The Slaugh slip back to their trees. 

Perhaps innocence, they grumble among themselves, is a delicacy 
lost to time, like true heather ale, or the taste of mammoth slow- 
smoked over a wood fire. 


4. 

Cherry Beach is as tattered and threadbare as the autumn trees. 
The illusion of Faerie once-splendor is even thinner. Oberon wants 
her to see a golden scepter in his hand. Perhaps the girl sees it a little, 
but even the dimmest of wisp-lights knows that she is seeing also the 
tangled wreckage of a shopping cart, newspapers, refuse. 

That scepter is a broken stick. Oberon clutches rags about him, 
like regal robes. These things are easier to see than the Slaugh hiding 
by the ice rink, easier to believe in than the finery she knows the old 
man wants her to see. 

The girl shudders, seeing Titania’s withered exposed breasts. 
Oberon leers at his queen. He is already thinking about the make-up sex. 

It was another kid’s hockey stick once. Black tape still marks where 
part of the grip began. 

Faerie is patched together by ragged threads of mortal belief. 
Belief is strongest when innocent, but this girl has already learned too 
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much to accept Oberon’s version of the world. There is no way, now, 
that the Faerie King cannot know how clearly she sees the world. 
Oberon steps over to the girl and raises His golden scepter. Not all 
lost children go to pimps or invisible goblins. 
The Kingdom must be preserved. It’s not as if Peaseblossom or 
Cobweb will do it. 


D: 

They had abandoned the puck, or the puck had abandoned them, 
skidding under a parked car and hiding behind one of the tires. When 
the boys finally stopped looking for it, it hopped up the curb and 
rolled along the sidewalk. It rolled up a driveway, around a house, 
under a hedge, and into a back yard. 

The first stars are beginning to shine. 

The puck rolls up to a boy, who cannot even be in kindergarten 
yet. It stops. The child stares. It is long past his bedtime. The puck 
dances. The child stares some more. The puck hops and spins, a fat 
black dime. The child laughs. 

The parents have friends over. They talk about the Leafs and the 
Oilers, someone’s wedding, work, and other grey grown-up things. 
They let the boy play alone in the yard while they sit on the back patio. 
The yard is hedged and fenced. It is a safe yard. 

The puck freezes, because the parents are looking up. Then the 
mother stands. Not to take her child in to bed; her bottle is empty. 
Would anyone else want another beer? It is not her job to put their 
child to bed, any more than it is the father’s—but this will be part of 
their argument later. 

The puck is moving again. So is the mother; she comes back with 
beer. 

The parents hear their child giggling again, from time to time. 
The puck freezes every time they look up. Funny, funny Puck. They 
don’t always look up. There is nothing very frightening about the 
sound of their child’s laughter. 

Puck rolls, rolls, rolls. Chase me. The child slips into the bushes 
after it and is never seen again. ¢ 
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The idea that one bomb could 
blow up a whole city was 
cartoon funny, like the anvil 
falling forever then driving 
Coyote into the rock. 


Cold War Kid 


Steve Mohn 


Pop-pop, a frail man of bad temper, smoked Kents in his living 
room chair and watched Lawrence Welk. A small speaker in a wooden 
box sat on the arm of his chair; it had a toggle switch, so he could flip 
the sound off when commercials came on. He was nearly deaf: off was 
off, and on was loud. He had been born in 1888 and died the year of 
the first moon landing. He had been the local fire chief and, like his 
father, a pharmacist. He was a gardener and a dry-fly fisherman of 
creeks and runs that fed the Susquehanna River. He sat in the kitchen, 
playing gin rummy with his son John till late, drinking ginger brandy. 
Both belonged to the Elks. 

I didn’t like either of them. Pop-pop complained about everything 
(stretch socks, world events) and John was a drinker who rarely worked 
and made his wife, Audrey, miserable until his death. Audrey ran the 
Crane Agency (insurance) out of Pop-pop’s house. A pigeonholed 
desk hid under papers that spilled onto the top of a spinet piano in the 
foyer. Audrey, tall and severe, ground her teeth, light glinting off her 
glasses. She and John had a daughter, whose first marriage made John 
threaten to kill her husband if he saw him, likely, since the husband 
was an Elk too and Jersey Shore had just the one lodge. 

There was Auntie Barb. She never married but left town as soon as 
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she could, to be a legal secretary. She had a long love affair with a 
Broadway orchestrator named Hans. Barb was elegant; the fashions of 
the Forties and Fifties—little veiled hats, pheasant feathers leaning 
back as if in a wind; tailored skirts with jackets, black net gloves—suited 
her. She watched Julia Child on educational TV before most of the 
world heard of either. She lived in Newcastle, Delaware, in a second- 
floor railroad flat, later in a cottage on Prudence Island in 
Narragansett Bay, where she drank and played “Ebb Tide” on an electric 
organ, and died young of the same pancreatic cancer that killed, her 
older sister, Nan, also young and a drinker, and their mother, Lillian, 
whom I never knew. 

It was Barb who said, to underscore some point in a story she was 
telling over Thanksgiving dinner: “Hey—I was a Depression Kid!” 

So had been John and Nan, my father and mother, her sisters and 
their husbands. Anything prior to The Second World War, I could not 
imagine. The war itself I could. Dad had fought in the Pacific Theater, 
3rd Marines, had told endlessly of days on Kauai and Samoa, of 
Mamma and Papa Ita, who had befriended him on Funafuti. We had 
two oversize volumes that condensed Churchill’s giant history of the 
war, illustrated with paintings, drawings, photographs. We had Dad’s 
helmet, some military clothing, pins and chevrons, ribbons. Two bay- 
onets. A metal case we called the ammo box. And all those movies on 
TV, or shows like Combat and The Gallant Men and Bill Mauldin’s Up 
Front cartoons of Willie and Joe. 

I could not imagine The Great Depression. The Second World 
War changed my parents’ world beyond recognition, but the 
Depression scared them or, anyway, impressed them in ways they never 
forgot. Depression: the word supports different weight now, wears a 
lower-case “d” evoking chemical psychiatry, an antidepressant (bupro- 
pion hydrochloride) that helped me quit smoking last century. 

The Cold War, a depressed war, scared me, early and permanently, 
not in a sharp, traumatizing way, like the time an older boy angrily 
held me out a second-floor window then jerked into focus and realized 
that he could drop and kill me and be in real trouble. 

The Bomb scared me the way God scared me, in the sense that 
eternity and heaven are scary concepts needing lots of explanation 
and getting almost none. Or none for a boy born in 1955. For that boy, 
the Bomb was always there; even the scarier H-bomb was always there. 
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Something about it was like black-and-white TV: unnatural, as black- 
and-white movies never were. Movies were light burned onto the walls 
of a cave. TV was radio with a picture, advanced technology as envi- 
sioned by H. P. Lovecraft, the scratchy voices and scratchy pictures 
coming over the air to evoke things, people and places less real than, 
say, the living room furniture or the Lionel train set under the 
Christmas tree. There was something hokey about early TV, and hokey 
about the Bomb. “Fat Man” looked like a joke picture of a bomb, a fly- 
ing boob with a box-kite tail. The idea that one bomb could blow up a 
whole city was cartoon funny, like the anvil falling forever then driving 
Coyote into the rock. 

The Bomb got into me through SF and horror film. Godzilla: you 
may know that the movie was Japanese, that Raymond Burr’s part and 
voice-over were added by an American distributor; but the harsh black 
and white footage, sober narration, camera slowly tracking past burn 
victims on cots in an impromptu hospital, were convincing, documen- 
tary. At one time, documentary films were not handheld, were not 
called “documentary” and were shot to feature-film standards. You saw 
them Sunday mornings. Or saw them in school. 

We had air-raid drills in grade school, like fire drills. Fire drills had 
the dignity of upright carriage, the purposeful act of leaving the fire, 
of un-trapping oneself. The air-raid drill had you kneel and cower. We 
felt (and joked of feeling) like natives in B-movies, in awe of a stone 
jungle idol with a gross belly, twisted mouth, square teeth. As if bowing 
to that, we bowed to the Bomb. A kind of cultural mistake, aside from 
the wishful thinking that we could survive a blast that would shatter 
windows (we knelt facing away) or that, surviving a rain of molten 
glass, we would be glad. 

We knew what fire was and why you had to leave if it spread to the 
walls and the roof. The fire department came to my house one night. 
I was four. My parents had let the fire burn too hot on the grate; rafters 
in the attic near the chimney (we were taken up later to see where) 
had grown hot enough to ignite. We sat bundled in winter coats over 
pajamas, ready to leave if the firemen could not handle it. Fire was 
understood. But not blast. Not shock wave. Not a heat that incinerated, 
blinded you in a flash. And radiation was more a bad influence than 
an aspect of war. Cold War radiation was special, the breath of Reds, 
infectious, toxic, an aspect of Satan, his spore, his stool—stuff nice 
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people didn’t get on them. 

That was how the Bomb got into you: radiating at you, through 
you. It was everywhere, the way the Depression had been for my 
parents. It was at school in the drills and it was on TV, in the SF and 
horror films, but also in The Cuban Missile Crisis, the first live televi- 
sion show about the Bomb, television’s own War-of-the-Worlds broad- 
cast, famously lasting thirteen days. It was in the comic books, where 
regular explosions went Pow! but bigger explosions built mushroom 
clouds, often in pancake stacks. It was in the JFK assassination: Lee 
Harvey Oswald had lived in the USSR, had married a Russian woman 
and you know what that leads to; as if, over there, he had licked the 
Bomb and returned with a glow-in-the-dark tongue and a brain shrunk 
by radiation: all he could do was listen to the voice in his head saying: 
“Shoot the president.” 

That cartoon stupidity of the Bomb corroded everything, infect- 
ing the personality with a hope-neutral agnosticism befitting a god you 
couldn’t really let yourself believe in. Except that we had to believe: we 
had pictures of Him. Movies. Looking at archival explosions, you never 
felt you were looking at real explosions. Watching volcanoes erupt is 
interesting: eruptions are grand natural events that happen according 
to a schedule independent of human desire and therefore (though 
knowable in scientific terms) unknowable and unpredictable, unap- 
peasable, even by throwing virgins (if such was ever the practice) into 
the bubbling lava. Footage of tornado funnels came closer to evoking 
the same feeling as watching those bright thermonuclear blooms fill 
the screen: on a scale with mighty weather, with similar effects: light- 
ning, huge thunder, enormous wind. Explosive like volcanoes, driving 
smoke and ash into the sky, but abstractly geometric too, pushing out 
a glowing dome of light, the fireball causing instantaneous condensa- 
tion rings to form around its rising sun. And the stem of this mush- 
room, the dust and dirt sucked up by the heat, short and fat right after 
the forming of the cloud, got taller and thinner as the cap gained alti- 
tude, grew phallic, umbilical, or like the thick part of jellyfish tendrils. 
Scrotal. Male. Pornographic, dirty with more than radiation. A dirty 
god, bad god: Bom, god of Hell. 

Still, the weather and natural disaster metaphors make more sense 
in reverse: weather builds to storm; floods crest. Earthquakes are like 
the Bomb, the payoff is up front. Then: silence, tableau. Reminding 
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you that seeing IT happen was never an option. Truly seeing the Bomb 
do its bomby thing would be not even the last thing seen—you would 
burn before nerve impulses reached the sight centers in a boiling 
brain. The aftermath was all fallout. 

The Bomb came in dreams. Not always nightmares, which had the 
narrative content of attack, of warning, of people in a house suddenly 
rushing around, with a glimpse through a window of a mushroom 
cloud. Dreams are often little movies, but often they are still—after- 
math, tableau. Come around a bend in a country road and there it 
stood on its cloudy stalk as if it had always been there, as if the war had 
been long ago but the cloud had not settled. Or like the water towers, 
emblematic mushroom clouds with the names of towns painted on in 
countdown letters: LOCK HAVEN, POMROY, GAP. 

Because everything a child sees is new and feels fresh, there can 
be real magic in the most common sights and events. The woods out 
back are enormous, trees scale unimaginable heights, the greens of 
fern and moss and leaf, illuminated by hot golden shafts of sunlight, 
burn into the brain. Ice on a pond is a deep glassy green, almost black, 
thin trails of rising bubbles trapped in it historically. Sunlight lining 
the shoulder of a thunderhead can be incandescent, as blinding as the 
sun. And stairs descending from the back porch of a house in Jersey 
Shore could seem too many to count, too steep to climb, even danger- 
ous to descend—framed in summer leaves, such stairs might lead to 
other worlds, as attic stairs do, in fact, lead to other times, where the 
trunks are coffins full of photographs and lace and creased linen, and 
the air cannot stir, nearly cannot be inhaled for its wall-like stillness. 
When nothing is ordinary, a thing like the Bomb can be no less than 
supernatural, exactly in the sense of God in young people’s Bible 
stories—God the powerful, brooding, capable of sudden wrath. 
Children get to live in a world grand with daily evidence of Good and 
Evil, so that things being remembered for the first time acquire a 
special glow within the moment of becoming remembered. 

In Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, my grandfather, Pop-pop, was a 
pharmacist, like his own father. He had been the fire chief but that 
had been a different time, in the days when the family lived in “the 
house on Bellefonte Street,” which, like my paternal grandmother, I 
never saw. I remember only the second house, on a hill with other 
houses overlooking the high school athletic field. That street was a 
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short dead-end. At the very end, slung on a telephone pole, was the 
fire department siren, placed where the firemen in town, a valley town 
on the Susquehanna, could hear it when it went off, as a fire alarm but 
also each day at six PM, the dinner hour. In Pop-pop’s house, dinner 
was rarely eaten near six PM. The siren wailed like Hell splitting wide. 
Even Pop-pop could hear it. Conversation was impossible. It had to 
wail for a set time, a dozen complete ululations before it granted 
mercy, silence. You could see it from the house, not a horn but a can- 
ister with a conical hat and, below that, dark gaps with sloping eaves 
between them. A bomb. A siren was the signal we had been trained to 
fear: air raid—Bomb—nuclear war. 

I didn’t live in that town, and in all the other towns where I had 
lived we had no siren like that. I heard this one only when we visited 
Jersey Shore. But because of it, I knew sirens, so that one day, in sec- 
ond grade, with my class on a field trip—a dairy in the morning, city 
newspaper that afternoon—we heard a noon siren. Our school bus 
had stopped in a park, white stone buildings visible through shade 
trees, blue sky above the buildings. The siren wailed. We stopped eat- 
ing, holding our unwrapped sandwiches and red-printed cartons of 
milk—the milk a gift of the dairy visited that morning. Our teachers 
looked at the city and the noise. Tableau. Then a girl in the back of 
the bus vomited. 

Everyone understood. The bus driver, a man with thick corrective 
lenses, said, “No—it’s just the noon siren.” Teachers became free to 
act, clean up. The sick girl was comforted. The siren ceased. We stared 
through the dark fringe of leaves at the city, silent, the white buildings 
hot under the hot bright light. ¢ 
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You suspected it wanted to 
consume you—your soul and 
spirit. It was looking into you 
to find its next meal. 


Night Transit 


Nancy Chenier 


You've done the street thing, perching on a corner in a mini-skirt 
you'd lifted off the sales rack at Kingsgate Mall. You’ve done the shop- 
ping cart cruise down dumpster alley, with the thin bags of crushed 
aluminum because glass gets too heavy. But you’re too old and worn 
for that shit now. You are a busser. The Main and the MacDonald are 
your territory. Those other rags can ride too as long as they make way 
coz that back corner seat is yours. Smell that? Yours. You have a 
routine. You have a territory. 

The driver is the one with the hat, the one that lets you on with- 
out even looking at you—that is, when it hasn’t been too long since 
shower day. If his nose wrinkles, that means he becomes a by-the-book 
goon and you're not getting on. But you can still remember the last 
shower and the nose stays smooth. You’re out of the damp December 
drizzle without fuss. 

You nod to the rhythm of the block-by-block jerk-and-stop; the 
coffee cup wobbles in your weary hands. The coffee is cold and bitter. 
You found it perched on the rim of a trashcan at Terminal. It oozes 
from your stomach over your bones. Pretty soon, it will come out your 
pores like tar. Two students are sitting in front of you. They pretend 
your presence, your sour-milk-and-grit stench even with a shower, 
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doesn’t bother them, but their spines straighten. They are too polite 
to switch seats, bless their perky little hearts, but you wish they would. 
Their tension is an orange static that singes the spaces between your 
teeth. Just move already. If you think it hard enough, maybe they will. 

You feel your eyelids droop, but force them open again. It’s 
getting so you can’t close your eyes without the beast being there, 
on the back of your eyelids, two beams of crimson, boring into you. 

The first time you saw the beast, it was a big grey dog. It was in the 
alley behind a Chinese restaurant, the one with the yellow awning out 
front and the wire-and-bamboo crates piled against the back wall. You 
thought the dog-thing had plundered the dim-sum trashcans before 
you, so you smacked it on the snout with a broken dowel. The thing 
was big enough to take you down if it had a mind to, but a good pork 
bun is a good pork bun. It just looked at you with mean yellow owl- 
eyes. Thick fire burned behind the blacks, like its skull was oozing with 
lava. You realized it hated you—no, that’s not right. More like: it knew 
you. Suddenly cold-hardened bao didn’t matter so much and you 
thought about running, but it pierced you to the spot. As if you were 
a bug just added to a collection, still moving, not knowing it’s been 
fixed to a point. 

And, in the number-three southbound, you wonder what are you 
for it to see? It knows about the father and the husband and the 
husband-that-doesn’t-really-count. About the far-away memory of your 
mother that swells and recedes like a tide. It had located you. But 
where, in the spaces between husbands and little girls (your little girls) 
and parents and wrinkled-nose bus drivers, could it find you? You 
don’t want to think about it anymore. 

The Main bus empties out past 41st, and the drivers switch. The 
beast skulked into your head while you napped, so you drift up to the 
front to see who took hat-guy’s place. You tell him about the freaking 
dog with the weird-ass eyes because it’s a lonely drive and because he 
certainly doesn’t want to hear about your babies living with your brother 
out in Edmonton. He’s just humouring you about the dog. It gives him 
something to focus on, and for you talking helps exorcise the hell- 
hound from behind your closed eyes. 

The second time you saw the beast, he was not a dog at all but 
stared at you from behind Jared’s eyes. It was nothing new to hear others 
coming out of Jared from time to time. He always said he couldn’t do 
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anything about it, but you know he kind of liked it because it was an 
excuse to do stupid shit and blame it on the others. 

You were on the ledge in Pigeon Park under the swirly murals. Old 
chunks of bread littered the corner park. What was left by the birds 
mouldered on the concrete, getting stepped on and smeared with old 
leaves. Jared was half-way through his rant against the new employee 
at the Owl Mart who won’t let him have pastries for free even when 
they’re getting close to the expiry date, so he has to steal them instead. 
He was just talking. It didn’t matter if it was you right there or Rand or 
Max or Frieda. He wouldn’t remember talking to you. He’d say, “Oh, 
yeah...” when you reminded him later in the week. You could listen or 
talk at the same time and it wouldn’t make any difference to him. But 
then suddenly he got quiet and turned his eyes on you. A direct stare 
so you knew an other was there, and in that same moment you knew it 
was the beast, fixing you again. 

It got too cold. The air got dark and heavy like mud. The cracked 
paving rippled with energy. Black wings angled down from the 
rooftops. The well-fed pigeons scattered at the invasion of the ravens 
that seemed to fall out of the sky like Lucifer’s host. The ravens didn’t 
usually come down into the park. They preferred the alleys. They were 
obviously minions of the beast. You’ve been careful of those birds ever 
since. 

As it stared from Jared's eyes, the wind picked up. You suspected it 
wanted to consume you—your soul or spirit. It was looking into you to 
find its next meal. Jared isn’t much bigger than you since, like so many 
rags, junk-hunger has gnawed away at his flesh. You could’ve taken 
him if he’d tried to jump you. But, then, it wasn’t Jared you'd have 
been fighting. 

“What do you want?” you asked it when what you really wanted to 
do was bolt it out of there. 

The voice that came out of Jared had a growly echo to it. Failure, 
it said. Flames shall devour. 

“Me?” you sort of squeaked, but you knew. It wasn’t the first being 
to tell you how much you sucked. 

From the benches, Rand and Sherry looked over, but you were not 
sure if it was you or the Jared-beast that drew their numb attention. 

The spell was just as suddenly broken in a black flurry of wings. 
The pigeons were back, poking stupidly at the stale french loaves. 
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Maybe you scared it by talking at it, or maybe Jared was better at 
chasing out others than that dog would have been. He went on ranting 
about honey buns with icing on them and the asshole that works the 
early morning shift. 

They found Jared’s deflated body in an alley doorway the next day. 
They figured his troll time was up. It was soon enough after welfare 
Wednesday to be written off with the monthly spate of overdoses. But 
you know better. Max was all stutters when he told you that Jared 
seemed to have collapsed like an empty sack. You still feel the sting of 
shame because you know it has something to do with you. 

You wonder what your soul would taste like if it consumed you too. 
No, you don't think "eating" is exactly right. If the beast had its way, it 
would disintegrate you—and not just flesh and skeleton. There would 
be nothing left, no life spark, no spirit stuff, not headed for heaven 
nor for hell. Just dust inside a limp bag. You shudder to shake off the 
thought, let it roll in the gutter like a crushed paper cup. 

You slip into the security of the Knight/MacDonald bus, the long 
infinity-symbol course that loops far out west toward the sea and back 
east, intersecting downtown. It becomes a night bus, and you can avoid 
the beast by being in motion. The lights get dim in the back and some- 
times one of the permissive drivers gets the upholstered-seat bus. A 
better sleep cannot be had even in the mission on Cordova. 

“You can’t bring that in here.” 

You squint at the driver, a stout lady with dyed blonde hair. You 
start to argue but then realize you’re not carrying a drink. She’s not 
looking at you anyway, so maybe she means the guy behind you. 

“Nope, nope, it can’t come on the bus.” The woman’s voice is 
louder and has that exasperated snap to it that people only use with 
your kind, raggy hags like you. You wave your hands to show they are 
empty. That’s when you see it again, a ratty muzzle, torn ears, sunken 
eyes that find you. 

It’s smaller than it was in the dim-sum alley, but there’s no mistaking 
that look. It knows you and cancels you. You are done, it tells you and 
only you. Your heart is beating too fast, but you force yourself to aim 
an it-ain’t-mine at the stern driver. You really hope she won’t boot you 
too and leave you on the sidewalk with that thing so it can deflate you 
like it did Jared. Someone else shoos it off, and in all the dog-fuss, you 
manage to get a seat without haggling. You hunch down so the beast 
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won't be able to see you from the street. It’s hard to get comfortable 
even in the upholstered bench-seat. It would be a perfect time for you 
to catch a nap if it weren’t for your heart climbing its way up your 
throat. How can you sleep with that? The beast almost penetrated the 
sanctuary. The bus is where it’s not supposed to go. 

You brave a look outside once over the Burrard Bridge. Only the 
usual cluster of boutiques and galleries and geranium-heavy baskets 
hanging from the lampposts. But the beast knows where you are. It 
could be waiting for the return loop. You get off just before Broadway 
to throw it off your trail. 

The night buses running along Broadway don’t loop. You’ll have 
to change at either terminus. Going east is a longer ride so you hoof it 
back toward Granville. This isn’t your territory. You try to look incon- 
spicuous, holding close to the buildings. The last time you put your 
hand out in this area, Paddy went into lunatic-mode, like Popeye aping 
out on a bad batch of spinach. And then there’s that horsy bitch who 
kicks you hard. You don’t take it too personally—on bad days, she’ll 
even kick the shoppers. 

When the bus comes, the driver says mock politely—too loudly to 
be truly polite—as you pass the fare box, "That’s two twenty-five, 
ma’am." 

You mutter about the cold, how you just want a ride out to... 

"If you can’t pay the fare, dear, you can’t ride the bus." You focus 
on him now, an older guy with a nose that is the wrong colour for the 
rest of his face. He glares at you imperiously. You duck out of his sight 
line and head toward your usual place in the back corner of the bus. 

"Maam," the loud fake-polite voice says, "ma’am, you are stealing." 

You're not sure why that stops you. There are more people on the 
night bus than usual. Is it Friday? They latch onto the driver’s words 
and look at you with thiefin their eyes. You don't notice any trace of 
hellhound there, but conspicuous is bad. "Not stealing," you tell the 
disapproval coming from all around now. 

"Yes, you are!" sings the driver. 

You grumble if two measly dollars is stealing then what about the 
advertising scandal over at city hall. A guy with a goatee blurts out a 
laugh, which breaks the tension enough for you to slip through. The 
woman closest to you in the courtesy seats shifts her gaze off you; she 
clutches her daisy-print shopping bag closed at the top. You wonder if 
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Mr. Goatee will give you some money, but you don’t ask. It’s bad form 
to ask on your ride, shit-where-you-eat code, and all that. 

The number-nine bus is always sharply illuminated, but it doesn’t 
keep you from nodding off. The riders thin out at Willow, which is the 
hospital stop, and again at Main. You hope it doesn’t get too empty. If 
you end up alone back here, Mr. Nose might forcibly eject you. Other 
riders are witnesses, buffers, and at least one is on your side. 

There have been three other victims since Jared, all ending up like 
airless balloons, but all written off as accidents involving "individuals 
in high-risk lifestyles". One was hit by an in-a-hurry commuter cutting 
down an alley. Two more got popped in single-occupancy hotels. You 
knew the one from the Lucky Lodge, Sheila. Someone else is using her 
room now even though police tape still crisscrosses the doorway. If it 
happens to you, no one will push for an investigation either. Why 
should they? You are dirt and sweat and cigarette butts and sidewalk 
gum. City dwellers tolerate these things but won’t miss them. 

You notice rats crawling under the individual seats along the left 
side of the aisle. Someone must have dropped some pizza slices. Rats 
don’t bug you at all. Any binner gets over being squeamish fast. You 
don’t remember ever seeing rats on the bus, but then, you’ve seen 
worse on the Main. The boss rat, the fat grey one, is bolder than the 
other two. It trundles toward you. You look toward your feet. There 
aren’t any greasy bags or muffin crumbs in your area. You start to get 
nervous. The stark light has dimmed and you know what is coming. 
The beast has finally infiltrated the fortress of motion. 

The grey thing bulges as it draws near. You can hear its laboured 
breathing like it has sludge in its lungs, like growing to the size of a 
recycling box hurts it. It heaves itself into the bench seat two spaces 
down from you. You scrunch as far into the corner as your body will 
allow, tucking your limbs in tightly. Besides Jared, this is the closest 
you’ve ever been to it. You shield yourself from its prickly eyes. The 
dark fire is still there, still intense. It smells like old eggs. 

You want to convince yourself it’s some kind of flashback, some- 
thing your brain spits out from the troll times. Weird that it waited 
eight years to emerge, yeah, but you don’t kid yourself about perma- 
nent damage from the troll times, so it could be related. You left a lot 
of what you were in that junk-yard. Since then, there has not been 
much left clinging to this life. Maybe the beast has come to finish the job. 
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“What do you want?” you try. The beast twitches its needle- 
whiskered snout. It grows to fill the curve of the seat. Its stiff-haired 
pelt thins out over its bloated body revealing scabby skin underneath. 
You wonder if the driver can see this, and if he can, why he isn’t doing 
anything about it. He will probably let it eat you just to be rid of 
another fare-stealer. 

The way it leers at you reminds you of your dad. Your stomach 
seizes up at that memory, and you cram it out of your head. Dad’s 
dead, let him stay that way. Maybe it looks more like your brother. You 
let the beast look like the brother—which means you automatically 
think of the girls again. The oldest must be in high school by now, with 
a boyfriend maybe. It feels like fire ants have crawled under your 
clothes, but you refuse to move. Or you can’t move, not even a squirm. 
The beast has you fixed again, unearthing whatever it is that holds you 
to this flimsy framework of bone and skin. 

First plague. You are done. The voice is thinner than when it came 
out of Jared. The offspring consume the parent. 

"Hey, you!" the bus driver cuts in. "You're out of here." You’re 
relieved he finally noticed—no, he’s talking to you, this time without 
the pretense of politeness. There are no witnesses. Just the rats. 

"Can't." It’s blocking your way out. 

You hear scuffling from the front. "Oh, fer crissake! Did you— 
Scat!" You don’t dare take your eyes off the beast. 

"What the hell?" There is alarm in the driver’s voice but not like 
what you’re feeling. He sees his bus all infested with rats. It’s anger, 
the-things-I-have-to-put-up-with brand of pissed off, rather than fear. 

Maybe the other two rats are the beast’s minions like the ravens, 
and they block him from getting to you. It’s too late for you, anyhow. 
You are done. No one can stop it. 

The driver is making gurgling sounds, and the beast is putting its 
head closer to you. You can see the stippled skin of its grey-pink nose. 
The swampy breath sucks at your mind, the eggy stench making you 
gag. Your gut takes the cue and starts heaving. 

We will not fail. The fail part of the sentence is directed at you, at 
your kind. 

Who is we? you want to ask. But then your vision lights on the 
driver. Black clouds swim across Mr. Nose's face, which has become a 
flesh balloon swelling behind his wax nose. He is starting to shout. You 
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think you are going to dump your insides all over the back of the bus. 
Then, he’ll be really mad. 

It’s okay; it’s not your territory anyway. And for a wild moment, 
you are not sure what disturbs you most: the beast sinking into your 
skin and dissolving you, you puking too many of your guts onto the 
aisle or the impending burst of the driver’s head. You’re not riding a 
nine bus ever again. 

The driver sees them, sees what they are with his great, bulging 
eyes. He doesn’t care if you puke on his bus. He has bigger things to 
worry about, like his head. The henchman rats are big now too. They 
are taking up all the air. The whine of angry flies needles into your 
ears. 

You don’t remember fumbling with the lever over the backseat, 
but a sudden cool tells you the emergency exit is open. You thrash 
your way toward it. Something pushes you as you squirm out the back. 
You land hard, your back and neck twisting on concrete. And the black 
takes you. 

Are you gone? you wonder. Then, the voice comes at you, the 
same derisive voice, but from three different directions. 

The night evolves. 

Youve had your chance. 
It has been spoken. 

In the dark, this is what you understand: 

The sight of a beggar’s grubby hand once inspired pity, to the tune 
of There but by the grace of God go I... The average person's heart would 
become pliable. But pity no longer has the power to pierce the shell 
encasing the soul. So, the next plague must come. More beasts. 
Hardened hearts will be torn open—even if it has to be done with real 
fangs. Meanwhile, you are done, obsolete. It’s time for you to go. 

From the outside, a black chill oozes in through your pores. On 
the inside, fear does a slow burn in your guts—but at its core is some- 
thing else: resentment. 

Go fuck yourself! you throw back at the trinity of voices. 

The resentment is a solid thing, a stone in the middle of your 
leaking body. It declares that you're not part of some Master Plan. So, 
how dare some grand-poobah god decide you're one of his plague 
puppets? Let him play with the people who buy into all that crap. You 
made it through the troll times, after all, when you couldn't count how 
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many ways you might have shredded your cobweb life. You'll be 
damned if you let some demon-beast do it for you. You cling to your 
contempt, let it grow until it pulls you through the blackness. 

When your vision clears, you are slouched up against a strut near 
the Sky Train station. Your body feels battered. You don’t want to move 
for fear the bones will crumble. It’s a grey morning, not raining 
though. The Commercial Drive rags leave space around you. They are 
mostly squeegee kids who could care less where you pass out—as long 
as you don’t try to work the cars at the intersection. You sniff your skin 
for traces of rotten omelettes. 

Even as you breathe in relief, you see the bus parked at the curb 
not ten meters from your spot—not a bus stop. A bank of newspaper 
boxes bulwarks you from it. But it looks dead, its rods splayed, angled 
off their power wires. You push yourself against the wall until you are 
on your feet. If the bus senses you, it will start up, electricity or not, 
because it belongs to the beast now. 

Resentment is one thing; self-preservation is another. Maybe the 
plague wars over souls are only one of many systems, but it's big 
enough to do you harm. You can choose not to play, but the force 
behind the dogma, having an otherworldly advantage, can choose to 
end you—if it cares enough to find you. You need to relocate. 

Sliding along the wall, you catch a glimpse of a shoe through the 
gaping rear exit doors, and the leg connected to it disappears under 
the seats. There is a clump of silver hair on the stairwell. You hope the 
sacrifice of the driver has given you enough time. 

You are only a couple blocks from the eastern loop of the 22, and 
out of habit you start toward Clark. Then you change your mind and 
take the 20 headed downtown. It’s not your territory. Nothing is your 
territory anymore. There’s not much left of you. Just the bitter weight 
in your belly. But you used to have a name, a family—well, a mother, 
anyway. That used to count for something. 

You call Bradley. 

His voice is flat. It’s been over a decade, but it might as well have 
been ten minutes because he’s instantly impatient to be done with the 
call, as if you bug him daily and can’t you just stop torturing him with 
your existence? I mean, aren’t you dead yet? 

He knows you are still street, still unacceptable even though you 
have been off the junk for over four years, no fooling. He can smell 
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the street through the phone at the Gathering Place, where you can 
call long distance for free if you sign up first and don’t do it too much. 
You never used it before, so the lady at the counter asks if you need 
help, if maybe you don’t know how to do it. 

Bradley suspects you want to talk to the girls, maybe you'll ask to 
see them and he’s defensive about it—he tells you you can’t even 
before you start to think it might be a fine idea to ask. He can’t help 
you, he says, because he thinks the help you want is money. 

“Where did Mom come from?” 

There is silence, then, “I don’t have time for this.” He thinks 
you're high. It makes you angry. You want to yell into the phone four 
years but don’t. 

“Could you just tell me where in Mexico she’s from? Mexico, 
right? Where’s Aunt Socorro?” 

“Why, Marta?” He sounds tired. This call is draining the energy 
out of him. “Why?” 

You just want to know, but you say, "I want to meet her part of the 
family." 

He sighs heavily. "They can’t help you." 

"It’s not like that," you protest. You don’t like the whine in your 
voice. You start again: "I want to learn Spanish and live in a place 
where it’s warm." In a place where the night hasn’t evolved. You’re not 
sure if he believes you, but it keeps him from hanging up. 

"If I give you the address will you stop calling here?" he asks. Once 
in a decade. 

"I won’t bug you or... the girls... how—?" You hold yourself back 
from asking the questions that bubble inside you. You hope maybe 
he’ll offer up the information. 

"Do you have a pen?" 

You let the address satisfy you. 

You don’t know what an old rag woman is gonna do in 
Guadeloupe, but you are a busser and you are on the bus. If there is 
no home in Guadeloupe, there are thousands of cities with loops and 
night routes and lots of territory and places that still have a niche 
enough for you. It might take you out of the beast’s range, and that’s 
good enough for now. You are on the bus that is pointed south into a 
spacious night. ¢ 
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The stunner bites a second 
time, an angry punch in the 
centre of my chest. Pins 
dance in my mouth. I am 
aware of my head as it cracks 
against the marble floor. 


Dark Blood 


D.T. Mitenko 


The scope and stabilizer harmonizes my touch and keeps the torso 
neatly centered. I can see the queue of hair bouncing when he runs 
across the open space. It’s time. The bridge tower is an excellent vantage 
point but the line will soon be broken by an intervening building. I 
flex my fingers and brace the rifle against my shoulder. 

The pulse will blow a hole in his midsection. I'll go home and tend 
the coffee plants, leave him bleeding to death in the middle of that 
desolate thoroughfare. All I need to do is squeeze the trigger. But I 
don’t. My finger doesn’t move. 

When I take my eye from the scope the distant, dun-coloured 
blur has disappeared, intact, behind the building. Once I would 
have euthanized the interloper without even thinking about it. Now 
I rest my cheek against the stock of the rifle and breathe the faint 
aroma of wood oil, feel the heat of the fading sun on my face. Once 
I was ruthless. 

With the swiftness of familiarity I take up the stabilizer and sling 
the rifle across my back. Through the hole in the floor are rusted 
rungs and then a drop onto the overgrown road. When there’s wind 
the old structure groans and strains to stay together. 
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One human, that’s all. In the morning I awake determined to do 
anything but mope over my inexplicable leniency. It doesn’t help that 
Gregr made one of his surprise visits in the evening. We may have been 
on our separate rooftops, a chasm between us, but I still felt his dull 
surprise when I confessed. His reaction was predictable; a pause, then 
without disappointment or anger, simply, a momentary weakness, do you 
think? Or is it... time? 

The elevator door pings open and I stride into the foyer. 
Autosweeps roll across the polished floor and avoid my footsteps with 
deft maneuvers. I will go down to the museum, raid the vaults for 
something new for my walls. 

When I first came to the city I took the tallest of the skyscrapers, 
an arrogant monolith that towered above the ruins. Alone up there, at 
the top of the crumbling metropolis, the gloom was exquisite. Now I 
live in a more modest structure, down near the bridges in the 
bleached skeleton of an apartment complex. 

The morning sun’s reflection off the polished tiles is bright and 
even with my enhancements I am forced to squint. An aerodynamic 
sweep ducks around the corner, veers back into sight and my boots 
stutter against the tiles. If had been less distracted I would have picked 
up the implication at once: the sweep was avoiding someone around 
the corner. 

His right hand comes up towards my throat and I twist out of the 
clutching grasp with unnatural speed but the movement is a feint and 
something jabs into my stomach. Electricity lashes across my body. I 
stagger back and slip over into blackness. 


Pain. Something is drawing across the flesh of my wrist. I pull my 
head off the floor and see the shape of a man with a long braided 
queue of hair, as he takes the knife away and bends to put his lips to 
the rich blood. I swing, drunkenly, and feel my fist impact with the 
meat of his face. 

I have just enough concentration to activate my biodefenses. 
“Tooo late,” I laugh clumsily. “Try to drink my blood now and you'll 
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die.” The nanosystems have already begun to unravel and reshape; the 
moment they detect a change in the cardiovascular environment 
they’ll release instantaneous death. 

The stunner bites a second time, an angry punch in the centre of 
my chest. Pins dance in my mouth. I am aware of my head as it cracks 
against the marble floor. 


What follows is a nightmare of disjointed sensations: the cold, 
morning air in my lungs, the bright sky as it rolls past upside down. 
Each flash of perception is punctuated by the stunner’s blast back into 
senselessness. My hands are behind my back. Coarse, itchy bindings 
dig into my wrists. 

The sky disappears as we enter a building and strong hands move 
me so my face is pressed into a bare shoulder. A smell, the musky, 
warm aroma of a man permeates my senses. Some forgotten, disoriented 
urge awakens in me; it isn’t until later that I remember how I moan 
and burrow my face into that smell. 

When I regain consciousness I am alone. I roll over and stare at 
mouldy, pockmarked gray walls. It is five days before he comes back. 


The stunner is out in front of him like a shield. Since the door 
groaned open I’ve been awake but I feign a sleepy dullness, my eyes 
open slowly. Whether I came up from auto-induced hibernation or 
merely a deep sleep I don’t know. 

He tosses a water bladder and some lengths of dried fish onto my 
blanket. I sniff the food, analyze it, then tear off a bite and wash it 
down. In a matter of moments the water and nutrients have been 
absorbed and I am revived. 

When he speaks his voice is deep and tucked inside a ponderous 
accent. All I understand are the last two words: “... Dark Blood.” 

“What did you call me?” 

I strain to make sense of the response: “Dark Blood. It is a term we 
use for all of your kind.” 

“Do not use that vulgar term again. We are the Elite. Remember 
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that, little human.” There is a bruising on his cheek, a subcutaneous 
yellow. From when I hit him. 

“My name is Efram, not little human.” 

“Do not presume that you are having a discussion with an equal, 
human.” 

“Once you were just like us—“ 

“We were never like you. My ancestors were the scientists and 
leaders of the Old Era—yours were servile labourers.” 

There should have been more strength in my lunge. His surprised 
expression falls away and vanishes behind the cell door. The frame 
buckles when I crash against it but doesn’t give. As the bolt slides 
across on the other side I control myself. I know better than to 
throw my weight against the door now that it’s been braced, but I’m 
quivering as I step back. 

“T should have killed you when I had the chance!” I scream. 


I dislocated my shoulder on the first day, hurling myself against 
that door. The injury healed faster than the human’s bruise but that’s 
no consolation. I’m trapped. He’s evidently found a place that defies 
the decay, the slow transition to mould and dust that has enveloped 
the city. 

A day passes. Then another. Through the barred gap along the 
top of the wall I can make out windows on the other side of the hall- 
way. They are wire-lined security windows, still intact but overrun with 
vines, distorted and grimy with age. The sun finds its way through and 
casts thick beams down the hall. 

The rage runs dry, dissipates. Something worse than worry grows 
to replace it. Gregr promised he would be back soon, but will he be 
able to find me in this conurbation turned labyrinth? I’m not even 
sure of where I am. Will he look? Or will he think I ended it on 
my own? 

I linger over our last conversation, on our separate rooftops, two 
gods above a mortal city. I had been sitting, despondent, in the 
penthouse before I became aware of his presence, aware of the 
tingling in my hand but waiting for that voice—that caress—at the 
back of my thoughts. 
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Vantanya. 

I leapt up, pressed my hand against the window. He was on his 
usual rooftop, on a building a little lower than the penthouse. In the 
waning light I could see the grin that creased his face. His hand 
reached out to me, fingers splayed for better transmission. 

Your coffee project seems to be coming along. Have you made some yet? 

Yes, but it’s bitter and gritty—I'm sure I have the directions wrong. 

Ahh, drinking the drug of the Old Era. What a hedonist you've become! 
There’s always something new— 

I couldn't put it down. My love, I saw a human on the south shore not 
long ago. He was practically at the water and I... I let it go. 

Gregr didn’t say anything. Then, a momentary weakness, you think? 
Or is it... time? 

No... no. Just a trough in the rhythm, that’s all. | should have known 
the first thing he would think about was our dark pact. It’s not like I’ve 
taken one in as a pet, have I? 

That would be a problem. They're supposed to be terrible to housetrain. 

We laughed and a part of me marvelled at how close we could be 
despite the distance. It was the technology under our skin: a pico- 
processor at the base of the skull, biochargers along the forearms, 
transceivers that laced the bones of the right hand. They conveyed the 
mirth flawlessly. 

Gregr’s smile weakened. J’ve got some field results for the research 
council so I’m going to have to borrow the skimmer as usual. I'll spend more 
time here when I return. I promise. 

Of course. 1 hid the disappointment in my thoughts and we talked 
for a time about nothing. After the farewells I stepped back from the 
window and watched the ghostly imprint of my hand fade away. 

If the human doesn’t come back to this prison I won’t die. Not 
with what flows in my blood. In a few more days, maybe less, internal 
monitors will tug me down into hibernation. My body will slow to a 
point infinitesimally ahead of metabolic cessation, on the very razor’s 
edge of death. 

And the nanites that take me to that edge will keep me there. They 
will form a bonded layer on my skin, a barrier against intrusive bacte- 
ria. They will form lattices inside my cells so as the winters pass my 
frozen body will emerge unravaged. In my blood is a myriad of tricks 
and diversions against death so no, I will not die. But for how long will 
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I be forgotten? 


He watches me eat, so I watch him back. I study the scruffy fringe 
of a beard, his hair is a dishevelled mess where it isn’t braided back. 
There’s a raw edge around his pale brown eyes. Perhaps he’s losing 
sleep, wondering how long he has before Gregr returns. 

“You never would have survived anyway,” I announce, breaking the 
silence. “The nanites in my blood would have adapted to your system, 
yes, but your life would have been far shorter than the immortality 
inside you—I would have have found you long before you could begin 
to appreciate what you stole.” 

“I didn’t do it for immortality,” he replies and flinches when I 
laugh. When he moves his shoulders and legs become notched with 
muscle. 

“You must have been so confident about your plan,” I say around 
a mouthful of fish, “knock me out, drink my blood and disappear 
before I even come around. It didn’t occur to you that your weapon is 
designed to work on humans, not me.” 

I sit up and the sleeve of my vest slips along my arm. His eyes flick 
to the exposed shoulder, attracted by the movement. 

“My people, my clan, are on the verge of a war we can’t win,” he 
states with a sigh. “We’re desperate,” he admits. 

“A noble sacrifice.” 

“It’s because we read and write, you know. Because we study what 
was known before.” 

“You have books? You’re not supposed to have books. That’s what 
the tech raids are for.” His eyes still linger on my shoulder, moving 
along the curves exposed by the loose folds of my shirt. 

“Oh, we’ve learned how to hide them from you—science and tech- 
nology books from the Old Era that the mystics say only the Dark 
Blood is meant to know—* 

“Elite, you mean.” I correct him genially enough but I will rip out 
his throat if he uses that term once more. This is not the time to upset 
him, though, this is the time to distract him. I adjust how I’m seated to 
reveal more pale, gentle contours. He hasn’t noticed that I’ve curled my 
legs beneath me. 
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“It’s the other Clans that threaten us now. They say it’s blasphemy 
to read them.” He shakes his head and I can see how he forces his eyes 
to stay with mine. He’s trying so hard to avoid glancing down but then 
he does. 

Before I can act he leaps from the cell. The bolt clangs shut. For a 
human, he is very quick. “Khatum, ”I mutter to myself and tug my shirt 
closed. There is no sound of footsteps down the hall. 

I press my ear against the door and can hear him breathing: a slow, 
deliberate inhalation through the nose, exhalation through the 
mouth. He whispers so faintly his words are almost subvocal, “I wasn’t 
expecting... Efram, control yourself. She’s malefic, a murderess, you 
can’t think of her like that... pheromones. Yeah, pheromones. That’s 
how she did it.” 

I start laughing. I don’t care if he can hear me. 


Well, it feels good to know I can still have that effect on men. 
There was a time, long ago, when I took care of my appearance. When 
I didn’t just cut my black, curly hair with a knife. When I would have 
spent at least a few minutes in the morning highlighting my dark eyes. 
There was a time when I used to pose in front of the mirror, admiring 
fine muscles beneath white skin. 

Gregr told me once, after we were married, how intimidating he 
had found me. It had taken him so much courage to approach me in 
second year chem. He still has the same mischievous grin he had then. 
And that sandy-brown hair, it always stood on end no matter what I 
tried to do with it. It took so little effort to fall in love with him. 

Then we lost everything. 

My mind begins connecting the years, determining how long it’s 
actually been. In the penthouse this would be the moment I’d reach 
for a project; throw my thoughts into a restoration or attend the plants 
or execute another raid on the ruins. In the cell my attention can’t be 
controlled so easily. That unwanted notion, the years of isolation, 
crawls back like some cast out lover. Loneliness dogs me like the echo 
of footsteps down an empty hall. 

A day later the human returns. I welcome his arrival with relief; his 
presence will at least be a distraction. I feel an immediate pang of self- 
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reproach as the bolt slides across the door, disgust at my own weakness. 

“I want you to know, Dark Blood—*“ 

I cut him short with a chop of my hand. “Stop calling me that 
horrible name. Let’s make a deal, human. You call me Tanya, you 
call the Elite by their proper name and I will call you...” 

“Efram.” 


“Efram, yes. Does that sound fair?” 


These days are insidious, they lull me into complacency. Each 
afternoon he comes with food and water. And company. It is strange 
to hear a voice, to actually have a presence in the same room as me. 
He tells me stories, some humourous misadventures of his own, some 
legends, a bit of the history of the clans and the evolution of the Clan 
Council. 

It is strange to hear about the tech raids from his perspective. He 
calls them Death Squads. I don’t correct him but they aren’t the orgies 
of violence that he depicts them to be. They are only meant to check 
development: wreck their equipment, burn books. When we want to 
cull their numbers we drop the virus on them from a skimmer. 

After a while I am telling him about myself, my projects. The 
greenhouses scattered across the rooftops, the fickle coffee trees and 
the ovens for roasting beans are just my latest undertaking. Over the 
years I’ve done a little bit of everything: scaled buildings, resurrected 
machines, painted with oils pigmented from whatever I could grind. I 
even tamed bears for a time. 

I tell myself it is because he is unique. If there is a shortcoming to 
the Elite it is that we are a monoculture; I have become desperate for 
new ideas, new perspectives, and he is the first stranger I have ever 
known. But I acknowledge there is something more; a thirst for that 
accent and masculine redolence. 

“The other clans, they are so ignorant,” he announces one day. 
“They have no desire to learn about the world. What do they know 
about biology or engineering? This one time the Nicholson Clan came 
back trembling with fear, because of something you'd done: ‘We've 
been cursed!’ they wailed, ‘one of the towers burst into white flame 
and now we’re all doomed!’” 
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White flame? I realize what he’s talking about and burst into 
laughter. “Cursed!” I say incredulously, chuckling. “That’s far better 
than I could have hoped!” 

Sometimes it’s years before a restoration is complete. It takes 
patience to wait until every bulb on every floor has been replaced and 
tested. Not to mention the time it takes to fix the wiring and reconnect 
the power grid. I share my private joy with Efram: how I wait for those 
clear, moonless nights when with the flip of a switch, one lone build- 
ing flickers into life, banishing the dark ruins around it. For a brief 
moment, the city sings of its past. 


Efram’s clan is the victim of its own prosperity. It is near the end 
of the day, as the afternoon delivers the sky to twilight, when he tells 
me this. “The Council is making unreasonable demands on how we 
divide our crops. We’ve offered to share our knowledge of agriculture 
but they only want the results. My mother, the Daicho of our clan, 
knows soon they will take what they want by force. We will not last long 
against them.” 

He fell quiet and I watched the golden light move across his face. 
“When I realized the stunner wasn’t going to work I should have just 
run. This prison cell, this was just a... I don’t know. I thought maybe I 
could convince you but my mother was right, all I have done is endan- 
ger myself and more importantly, endanger the clan.” I shiver when he 
looks me in the eye. “They had nothing to do with this. My mother for- 
bade me. She told me I would be banished if I tried but I just wanted... 
please, have mercy on them.” 

A primitive display of nobility. I should have been sneering but was 
instead silent, respecting his courage. 

Efram notices the fading light and rises, “I should be going.” 

“Stay.” 

When he hesitates in the doorway I can’t think of anything more 
to say. I’m shocked at my initiative. I feel suspended, uncertain of 
whether I am going to float to the ground or smash through it. 

Then I hear the sound. The sound I’ve been waiting for. 

Efram senses my dismay. “What is it?” 

The hum reached my ears long before his but now I watch as 
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recognition maps itself across his face. His fists clench at his sides and 
he casts a glance through dirty windows. He turns back with a quick, 
anguished look and then bolts from the cell. 

The murmur of the skimmer hangs in the air. Gregr is back. 


After the transceiver dies I take to screaming. For the first two 
days I cling to the wall and push my hand out through the gap along 
the ceiling, broadcasting into space, searching for a hint of contact, 
hoping for a whisper in my head. When the tingling in my fingers 
becomes too much to bear I squeeze my eyes shut and try again. 
Finally my hand goes numb, biochargers dead. 

For five days the aircar mumbles over the city, sometimes right 
above me, other times barely discernable. I scream until my voice 
leaves me. Then there is nothing I can do until the sound disappears 
and Efram returns. 

“If I were you I’d be running right now,” I croak and take the 
proffered water. My hands shake so much cold liquid spills down my 
front. “He’s gone?” 

“I don’t know. I watched the aircar fly south yesterday before 
nightfall,” his smile is strained, tired. “I should be running, I know, 
but... make me an Elite. Let me go back and save my clan. No one 
would attack us if there was even one of us who had your kind of 
strength.” 

“No. I won’t undermine the Gray War.” 

His shoulders slump. “I don’t understand.” 

“The Gray War is what produced this,” I gesture around me. “This 
situation, these ruins. Even though some of us have difficulty accepting 
the rationale, Jwon’t be the one to betray the cause.” 

“What cause?” He demands angrily. “What can be more important 
than saving one’s people?” 

I bow my head. “You have to understand, the Elite founders were 
just discoverers—the first to develop breakthroughs in nanotechnology 
and genetics.” 

He nods. “DNA, microscopic machines. I know of these from my 
studies.” 

“Some of them saw these discoveries as the opening of the gates to 
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a new society. But others saw them as the final tools of war—devastating 
weapons could be conceived that were cheap, used common materials 
and could be made anywhere. You see, until then the power to destroy 
the world was the exclusive right of empires, but that power was about 
to trickle down into the hands of zealots and radicals around the planet. 

“The founders of the Elite foresaw this and knew that if we could 
agree, as a species, where we were headed then we could make the 
future much less dangerous. But that is not human nature; look at how 
your own clans bicker and argue. Take that jealousy and hatred and 
multiply it a million times, a dillion times. Imagine how dangerous the 
world was about to become once nanites were put to war. 

“It was an unsolvable problem that needed a solution. Something 
had to be done before the human race, or all life on Earth, was 
destroyed by even one lone fanatic. So the Elite Founders devised a 
solution: the Gray War. A nanovirus. Most of humanity was dead 
before they even knew what was happening, and we, the Elite, 
ascended over what was left. With one civilization, and only one, we 
could agree on the future.” 


I flinch when his touch settles around my arm. My other hand 
closes over the warm, callused fingers as he speaks to me. I mean to 
break his wrist. 

“Help me. We can build my clan together.” 

“No.” I want to sink into the musky scent that has enveloped me. 
“It is a violation of our most fundamental law. No other civilization can 
exist except the Elite. You would take us right back to the Old Era.” 

“Why do you defend them? Your people have done nothing to 
earn your loyalty. You’ve been here, alone in this city, since my parents 
were children. You are abandoned. An exile—” 

I come to my feet and lift him across the room, pin him against the 
wall. With an elbow over his arm for leverage, I take his wrist to the 
breaking edge. A sharp breath escapes his lips but all he does is stare 
into my eyes. 

I am trying to think of what to do next when my body presses itself 
against his and I kiss him. A moment of shock and desire guides us 
through. I take that long queue of hair and find myself wrapped in 
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muscular arms. Surprise is now urgency, an instinctive demand to 
finish what’s been started. 

“Pheromones,” he moans as I rip off his shirt. “You’re using 
pheromones...” 

I laugh and press my face into his chest, drink in the smell. His 
hands run through my hair and shivers go down my back like a wave. 
I shed my clothes, tear them, I’m not sure. We fumble and fall onto the 
blanket, the uneven folds press into my back. His face is glistening and 
we laugh when I push him onto the floor. 

He ends up beside me, breathing deeply. Sweat dries in the warm 
air. 

“There’s no pheromones, fool,” I pull him on top of me. “There’s 
no scheme at work here.” 

This time, as his kisses work their way along my stomach, I dig my 
nails deep into the crease of my hip. There’s hardly any pain at all. We 
watch blood weep onto white skin. He looks up, unsure, and I hold his 
face against the laceration. 


I can hear them already, the nanites in his system. When I wake I 
press my hand against his and sense their activity. Eternity is now his 
to endure. Perhaps we can make love again before it’s too late. His 
breath is warm on my neck, his touch moves up along my arms. Do we 
have hours? Minutes? He has both of my wrists in his hand and a rope 
around them. A knee goes into my back and forces me onto my stomach. 

“Khatum fool!” I snarl as a loop of rope is pulled around my neck. 

“Don’t move,” he whispers. “The noose is tied to your hands.” 

I snap my heels back to crack his skull but Efram has already rolled 
off and stands over me. I have to twist around on my stomach to see 
him. 

“It wouldn’t work, would it? Between us?” His eyes are energized, 
they dart out the cell, down at me, at his hands. Behind my back, 
fingers stretch and find knots at my wrists. 

“Don’t go!” I scream but it’s already too late. Then he comes back 
with my own pulse rifle in his hands. 

“If they knew they’d hunt us down,” he explains. “If they didn’t 
know... if you weren’t around to tell them...” 
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“Efram,” I go cold as he points the weapon down at me. I start 
laughing. “You don’t understand. It won’t work. You just don’t get it.” 

“No, you don’t get it! I am the son of the Clan Daicho! I have a 
duty to save my people!” He brings the weapon up and there is a whine 
as the plasma condenser charges. I bare my teeth and wait. 

But the blast doesn’t come. “I can’t do it. I can’t shoot you.” He 
throws the rifle to the ground and backs away. “What am I going 
to doe” 

The window behind him explodes into a burst of shards. The first 
pulse misses his head and blows a hole in the floor. “Wha—* the 
second pulse takes out a part of his midsection and spins him 
around, red gore spatters against the wall. His limp body falls into 
a square of light cast by the waning sun. His legs are splayed out in 
front of him, like a discarded marionette. 


The knots bite and chafe my skin. I stretch and dig as far as my 
fingers can go but the bindings are tenacious. Efram is gasping in the 
hallway. I pause to watch as his head jerks in time to the desperate 
rhythm, then I turn back to the knots. My wrists are bleeding. I strain 
again and a loop edges out but with the blood and perspiration my 
fingers slip. 

The gasps fade into a rapid, quiet pant. Now that the window has 
been blown out I can hear a bird singing. It sounds as if it’s right 
beside me. When I look I see the gray foam congealed around his 
wound, Too late. 

I tense with all of my strength, pulling my arms apart but not 
down to avoid tightening the noose. The rope slips, catches, and 
then unravels. I roll onto my back and check my wrists, calluses 
already seal the chafed sores. 

Out of the cell and the first thing I do with my freedom is haul him 
to his feet. With a groan Efram opens his eyes, disoriented, and looks 
down at the thick gray bulb that has formed over his abdomen. 

“I don’t believe it,” he whispers. 

I drag him by the hair into the sunlight and press my hand against 
his cheek. Where my fingers touch his skin goes gray, the veins 
becoming distended and black. 
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“Let me tell you now the real reason why your plan won’t work,” 
I say as his eyes roll into his head. “If your own nanoimmune system 
wasn’t so weak from saving your life it would be attacking me, the 
same as mine is attacking you. In seconds we'd be catatonic. In 
minutes we'd be dead. 

“Nobody knows why our systems began to attack each other. 
Perhaps it’s the recycling routines, or maybe they’ve become too 
aggressive, or too sensitive. Maybe they’re just plain broken. 

“You thought I had been abandoned? That I was an exile in this 
city? We are all exiles. The cities of the Elite are just as deserted as 
these ruins. Those of us who survive are doomed to an interminable, 
abandoned existence.” 

When I drop him he clutches at the swollen green and black 
blotches where my fingers touched his skin. “Someday, Efram, I will 
grow tired of this unending twilight. Someday I will hold the man I 
love one last time and we will die. 

“But you, I’m going to let you take what you have back to your 
people, because with your clan we may save some shred of civilization. 
Welcome to the Elite. Enjoy your long, lonely reign.” 

As he crawls away I feel the brush against my mind. I hold my hand 
out to where the signal is the strongest and Gregr is in my thoughts: 
You're letting him go? Ive got a shot from here. 

Don't bother, I tell him. He’s one of us now. That will be punishment 
enough. ° 
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Few turned a head when the 
wind thrust the swinging doors 
open blowing in some dust and 
one dried tumbleweed that 
skittered and rocked across the 
floor like a drunken dancegirl 
with no one taking the slightest 
notice of it. “Play the piano, 
Bill,” said the matron to the 
taciturn bartender. 


Sagebrush Inn 
Kay Weathersby Garrett 


Another rainless dusk. The dark horses pawed their shadows, dust 
rising against their muscled flanks. Inside, lights were winking on 
behind the pale lace curtains upstairs. A muted yellow glow filtered 
into the street from the inn, and a reckless wind set the hinged sign 
bearing a flaming sage plant to swinging above the door. 

In point of fact, the Sagebrush wasn’t an inn at all. The bottom 
floor was a saloon; the second and third were home to the town’s only 
brothel. An undistinguished wooden stairway wound from the board 
sidewalk by the hitching post to the upper stories that were accessible 
only be this outer entrance. 

The stars were already glittering faintly in the moonless sky. No 
one (and certainly not the sad-faced bartender nor the whiskey-voiced 
matron) knew that tonight was a special night. 

A poker game was already in progress at a corner table. The cards 
slapped against the polished table in rhythmic cadence. Just when one 
got used to the steady slap, slap, slap , interspersed with the music of 
clinking silver coins, the low growl of “Call,” would come, and cards 
would fly to the table in a great whoosh. Then the laborious process of 
the deal would recommence, and the men would call for drinks. 

The girls soon began to drift down the outer stairs and into the 
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bar. They adopted languorous poses, draping themselves across the 
tables and chairs like spent pigeons. They filed their nails in an off- 
hand, bored manner. They’d been counting on a cattle drive to bring 
in business as well as some tasty steak dinners, but an early snowstorm 
in Breakheart Pass had precipitated an avalanche. Cows, as well as cow- 
boys, were buried beneath a ton of rock and ice and would no doubt 
remain there until the spring thaw. By then, neither would be of any 
use to the girls. 

Perhaps the boys had been hurrying to see these very girls who 
mourned them so fondly. Perhaps they’d dreamed of walking up those 
outside steps, their pockets jingling with gold coins. Perhaps that’s why 
they ignored the icy wind that blew the day before and the warning of 
the old cook who’d felt snow in his arthritic thumbs, and whose bones 
were too old anyway to hum with longing. 

But no one, I say, was attuned to a certain chill in the air, to a 
particular vibrating of the strings that held the universe in place, to 
a vague odor that had begun to permeate the premises, lingering 
just beneath the unmistakable fragrances of cigar smoke and stale 
perfume. 

Few turned a head when the wind thrust the swinging doors open, 
blowing in some dust and one dried tumbleweed that skittered and 
rocked across the floor like a drunken dancegirl with no one taking 
the slightest notice of it. “Play the piano, Bill,” said the matron to the 
taciturn bartender. “Let’s have something kind of lively.” Accordingly, 
Bill sadly tickled out a cheerful melody that happened to be “Grind 
Down, Molly.” 

The girls made faces at first, dismayed by the rowdy nature of the 
music. They drifted into the shadows like pale and sullen vampires 
until the matron cajoled them into dancing, pulling at their hair and 
twisting the long strings of their corsets about her plump fingers. Then 
they began to dance with each other, if not with abandon, with a kind 
of subdued ferocity that suited them well. 

It was hard to pinpoint, with any certainty, the moment they 
became aware of the stranger in their midst. As the dancing went on, 
a loud thunking sound began to keep time with the music. They 
noticed then the curl of cool blue smoke that rose from the stranger’s 
cigarette. He was sitting at a shadowy table behind the piano and 
smiling. “How did you come to be here, Mister?” asked the disconcerted 
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Matron, whose name was May Fern. 

“I just blew in,” the stranger said as he puffed out a perfectly 
round smoke ring. The girls all gasped. The man spoke in a cultivated 
baritone with a rich British accent! The thunking came from a carved 
mahogany cane that he tapped against the rough wood floor. “Perhaps 
you can offer me a drink,” he told the matron. 

May Fern hurried to get the whiskey, and Bill, left to his own 
devices, fell into a melancholy version of “Sweet Sue.” The Englishman 
began to tap again. He was very fair, and his silvery-golden blond hair 
was slicked back in a style May Fern could only assume was European. 

The girls were all a-twitter. What a sophisticated gentleman! What 
presence! What savoir faire! Whom would he choose to accompany 
him up the rickety staircase? Marie, with her dark Spanish beauty? 
Or perhaps Baby with her tiny, waif-like body and fresh face? Maybe 
he would pick the voluptuous Helen or the silly, giggling Sally who 
hid beneath the stairwell on bath days. Perhaps he’d prefer quiet 
Lucy with her head always in a book or long-legged Willie who 
dressed like a man. 

“Are you interested in one of my girls?” May Fern asked him as she 
poured a gentleman’s draft of whiskey. 

“I’m interested in everything about this delightful town—and 
your colorful establishment.” His deep voice vibrated in the smoke- 
filled air. 

“But are you particularly interested in one of these girls?” May Fern 
insisted. 

The stranger blew another perfect ring of smoke. “I’m most 
particularly interested in all of them.” 

“You're talking about a major expenditure there, Mister.” 

“You misunderstand me, Madam. I’m new to this country and not 
altogether fluent in your—lingo.” 

“Where you from anyway?” Marie asked. “France?” 

The blond stranger blew yet another smoke ring and then, another 
right through the center of that one. “Further than that,” he said. 

The girls all gathered around him in a breathless little huddle. He 
staunched his cigarette and drew out another. They held their collec- 
tive breath as he held up one slender, patrician finger. A bright blue 
flame spurted up from the upraised digit, and he lit the cigarette with 
a flourish. A sigh went round the group. “You’re a magician!” said 
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Sally. The stranger merely shrugged. 

“What’s your name?” May Fern asked him. 

“My name,” he said slowly as if considering, “is John Grenitch, but 
they call me...” And here he paused again. “They call me Black Jack.” 

The poker game ended at that moment, and the men called for 
more whiskey. May Fern went to fetch the drinks, and Black Jack 
coaxed his elegant, if lanky, frame toward the card table. “Gentlemen,” 
he said by way of a greeting, “How are the cards tonight?” 

“The cards ain’t worth a fart,” said a milk-faced youth. 

“No luck for the damned,” chuckled an old codger with a corncob 
pipe. 

Black Jack picked up the deck and began to shuffle. “Perhaps the 
fault does rest in the cards,” he said and laid out six queens in a row. 

The young man growled. “Why you double-crossin’ son...” He 
made a grab for a lean, dark man dressed in black. 

“Now, boys,” said Black Jack. “Calm down. It’s all a parlor trick, you 
know. A sleight of hand.” He turned up his left hand and exposed 
three more queens. Then he fanned the remaining deck and looked 
straight at Willie. “Pick a card,” he said. “Any card.” Willie turned up 
her nose, but drew a card from his hand and shivered. The cards were 
cold as bones. “Put it back,” Black Jack told her when she’d glanced at 
it. Willie stuck the card right in the middle of the deck, and the 
stranger suddenly flung the entire pack onto the polished wood poker 
table. “King of Hearts,” he announced. Willie nodded with some reluc- 
tance. She seemed to have taken a peculiar dislike to Black Jack. 

“I just love card tricks,” Helen cooed, her dark red hair brushing 
flirtatiously again Black Jacks’s silk waistcoat. 

“Oh, do some more,” Sally pleaded. 

Obligingly, Black Jack turned toward a pyramid of empty glasses 
on the bar. Before their eyes, the glasses seemed to fill with a clear 
bubbling froth. Black Jack took the top glass and extended it to 
Sally. “Don’t drink it, Sally,” said Willie. “That’s not real whiskey.” 

“Champagne,” explained Black Jack, drawing back the glass and 
draining it himself. 

“Well, I never,” said May Fern. “Can you do anything else?” 

Black Jack glanced toward the piano, silent for some minutes due 
to the fact that Bill had fallen asleep at the keys and was emitting a 
light snore as accompaniment to the magic show. The instrument now 
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broke into a wild and terribly loud improvisational fugue. Bill woke 
with a start and stared in mesmerized horror at the keys. 

“Parlor tricks is right,” said Willie. “I bet you had it all planted 
here. Some kind of no ‘count trickery, you can bet your pretty ass.” 
This last directed at Sally. 

“Come outside,” Black Jack said with an air of hospitality. 

They all walked out into the chilled night. Chance, the dishwasher, 
an unwashed half-caste boy who slept beneath the bar at night and 
spied on the girls, crept after them like a dark shadow. Even the men 
from the poker game followed listlessly as though they weren’t inter- 
ested but just had nothing better to do. The wind was blowing wisps of 
clouds across a cobalt sky. The horses stamped uneasily, their breath 
coming like puffs of smoke on the darkness. 

Black Jack extended his hand in an unpretentious gesture with the 
index finger slightly lower than the rest, as though he were engaging 
in idle conversation. The crowd watched as he slowly ascended into 
the air. A tiny smile played across his sensitive lips as he rose to the 
level of the second story. Then, just as slowly, he descended, bowing 
like a master actor as the townsfolk erupted into amazed applause. 

“What do you think now?” he said, turning to Willie. 

Willie spat in the dust and wiped her mouth. “I think you’re some 
sort of dad-blamed hypnotist,” she said. 

“Willie!” said May Fern, who liked her girls to cultivate a refined 
persona, “There’s no call to talk dirty.” 

The wind was riding high now, blowing the wisps of ragged cloud 
about the sky like tumbleweeds. The horses began to champ their bits 
and make high, whinnying sounds. Down at the very end of the street, 
on the left, the church rose white and ghostly against the dark vault of 
sky. Beyond that, straight in front of them, the gleaming tombstones 
of which the town was justifiably proud pierced the swirling mist that 
was beginning to rise from the dark earth. 

May Fern sighed. She remembered, with affection, her girl, Nellie, 
who had died five winters ago after commissioning stone monuments 
to replace the rough wooden crosses on Boot Hill. It seemed the girl 
had had quite a bit of money squirreled away in the bank. Mr. Twaite, 
the banker, had been a dear friend of hers, and he gave May Fern to 
understand that, while she had herself been left a tidy legacy, the rest 
would go to the cemetery for present and future upkeep. May Fern 
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had wiped a tear away. “Nellie always said, ‘A sorry-looking cemetery is 
a sin and a shame.’” The town judge, who had been a great admirer of 
Nellie’s, had upheld the will. They'd had to bring the tombstones in 
from Santa Fe, first on railway cars piled high with white stone, then 
on long lines of wagons that pitched and swayed over hills and rolled 
drunkenly across swollen streams. When, at last, every departed 
townsperson had his or her personal marker, it gave an air of immor- 
tality to the sad green hillock. Everyone was pleased, and in the hot 
afternoons dark purple shadows played on the icy marble, making 
Boot Hill the only cool spot in town so that it became quite a drawing 
card for young lovers and even a favorite spot for picnickers with 
baskets of young spring chickens and fresh blackberry pies. The girls 
themselves would go out each Sunday, led by May Fern, in their finest 
clothes to sit and talk mournfully by Nellie’s grave which, of course, 
had the largest and finest stone of all. 

Sometimes, it was rumored, Nellie’s ghost would appear there as 
well, sitting and staring at the wood behind the church where her 
childhood home had once stood. She was hoping, the girls knew, to 
draw the ghost of her first lover, the Indian boy who had appeared one 
day in her father’s meadow where she’d been picking the summer’s 
first blackberries, her mouth stained with their scarlet juices. 
Appearing like a bronzed god, he’d made love to her on the mossy 
hillock beneath a chinaberry tree that stood still on the edge of the 
graveyard. 

Soon after, the boy was shot dead by the sheriff's deputy for 
stealing a painted pony from a drummer. Nellie found his body, 
lying arms wide and legs askew as though prepared for a crucifixion, 
right outside the door of the saloon. Taking that as a sign (and having 
been disowned by her father), she joined the crew at the Sagebrush 
Inn and never looked back. 

The whores and May Fern had helped her lovingly prepare the 
body, but the minister had balked at burying a heathen with the 
Christian townsfolk. At the time, of course, Nellie had no stake or say- 
so in Boot Hill or its entrance requirements. The body had instead 
been interred under a rough wooden marker in a forsaken desert cave 
far from town. Nellie visited weekly, intending to make her own resting 
place there when the time came, but one morning she found the grave 
desecrated and the body vanished. No doubt wolves or coyotes had 
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feasted on the poor Indian boy’s remains, accounting perhaps for 
Nellie’s aversion to low-end burials and fueling her generous 
posthumous gesture. 

All this was in the mind of May Fern and, indeed, of each man and 
woman who watched as the stranger pointed one long, aristocratic 
finger toward the end of the road. As they watched, they could see 
little on account of the mist that rose like smoke. But after a bit, it 
became clear that someone (or something) was moving toward 
them from the hill. Many someones. Rows and rows, in fact, of 
someones were advancing down the street straight toward the 
group shivering outside the Sagebrush Inn. 

In the first wave of the dead, the dark young poker player recog- 
nized his wife who’d died quite suddenly of an unanticipated meal. 
May Fern saw her old partner, who’d cheated her so unmercifully and 
beaten her so exquisitely that he’d met with a terrible accident one 
night on that very stair that wound to the upper stories of the inn. Bill, 
who was only just recovering from the piano incident, began to scream 
uncontrollably when he saw his mother who’d always been co careful 
to point out to Bill the error of his ways and who, with her dying words, 
had urged him to give up bartending and piano playing and become 
a respectable member of his uncle’s firm, which just happened to be 
that very establishment that prepared folks for entrance to the town’s 
now glorious Boot Hill. 

“Please, Mister,” Baby said in a breathless little voice. “Make ‘em go 
back. We believe in you. Just make ‘em go.” She gave a little whine and 
laid a tentative hand on Black Jack’s arm. He turned to the others who 
had drifted together into a shivering huddle. 

The first wave of creatures had reached them and, though they 
were hanging back like wallflowers at a dance just outside the circle of 
light cast by the inn’s windows, they showed every indication that they 
would momentarily approach their loved ones to strike up a reac- 
quaintance. The second wave of the dead was nearing the middle of 
the street, and Willie noticed her uncle among them. He looked 
pretty bad. Willie hoped they would all turn around and go back 
before he got much closer. 

When Willie was just little, she’d gone to live on his ranch after her 
parents had died of fever. He’d been real nice to her. Gave her nice 
things. He’d only asked for some affection in return. Such a little 
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thing, really. Every night, when the fire burned down to the coals, he’d 
come to her room with his sad face and bloated belly telling her that 
her duty was to love him. Till one night he slept by the fire, full of 
whiskey, and she’d burned the house down around him. 

“Mister,” Willie said, “Send them back. I know you brought them. 
It ain’t no parlor trick like I said.” Black Jack brought his hands 
together with a sharp crack, and all the dead folks turned around 
and walked slowly back to their graves. The townsfolk all watched 
until the last of them had disappeared into the forest of mist and 
white marble at the end of the road. There seemed little left to do, and 
as it was quite cold, they straggled one by one back into the saloon— 
Black Jack last of all. Only Chance remained gazing wistfully down the 
road toward the church as if he was expecting something more. 

“What do you want, Mister?” said Baby. “Why'd you come here to 
bother us?” 

“I just want a place to stay,” Black Jack said in a molasses-smooth 
voice. He pulled out a beautiful silver cigarette holder and began to fit 
a slim, dark cigarette in place. “You let me ‘hole up here a spell’—is 
my terminology correct?—and I’ll repay you by granting your fondest 
dreams. You can see I’m perfectly capable of it.” 

May Fern frowned. The last thing she wanted was a non-paying 
guest for an undetermined length of time. And the second-to-last 
thing she wanted was for her girls to be granted their fondest dreams. 
She was fairly certain these would not include lying on their backs for 
prolonged periods of time on the second and third floors of the 
Sagebrush Inn. “I’m awfully sorry,” she began,“We don’t really have 
much...” 

“I can make things quite unpleasant for you if you refuse,” Black 
Jack pointed out. He threw a glance over his shoulder and Bill, who 
was thoughtfully drying the whiskey glasses with a white dishcloth, let 
loose a holler like he was being scalped, and everyone looked around 
in time to see his hair catch on fire. It flared up like a torch and was in 
imminent danger of igniting his beard. Sally rushed to dash a bottle of 
whiskey on the flaming pate, which of course was not helpful. Marie 
had the presence of mind to go for the water pitcher in her room. She 
soon doused the fire, and all the girls fell to comforting poor Bill who 
was singed but not maimed. 

“You hurt Bill,” Willie said to the stranger in her stern voice. 
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“He’s only a bit frightened,” Black Jack replied. “You agree to my 
conditions though?” 

“Well, what are they?” asked May Fern. 

“One, that I live here with all the comforts of home; two, that you 
sign away all rights to your eternal souls; and three, that I may choose 
to add additional clauses later.” He smiled as he drew a piece of rolled 
paper from the air and an ornate fountain pen from his waistcoat 
pocket. 

The girls looked at each other. “We'll sign it now,” whispered 
Helen. “Then later we’ll go down to the church and get it fixed up 
somehow.” 

“No chance of that,” said Black Jack, whose hearing was apparently 
as keen as his desire to impress. “God’s on holiday, you know.” 

“God don’t take no holidays,” Willie said. 

“Shows what you know, Miss Smarty Pants. After all, I’m on 
holiday, aren’t I?” No one had an answer for that. 

“Well, where is He, then? Answer me that,” said Baby. 

“She’s in the Maldives. She likes the beach, and it’s half way 
around the world from here.” 

“You saying God’s a woman?” Lucy said. 

“You thought God was a MAN?” Black Jack crowed. “Very amusing. 
She’d get a big laugh out of that one!” He chuckled a minute while 
smoothing the rolled contract on the bar and flourishing the pen 
dramatically in the air. 

“Well, that certainly explains a few matters,” Lucy said in a soft 
voice. The stranger chose to ignore this aside. He glared at the matron 
while extending the pen. 

May Fern allowed as how the stranger could stay a few days if it 
would avoid trouble. She sent Chance up to the third floor with clean 
bedclothes, all the while muttering under her breath that she’d “never 
expected to have the Devil residing in a perfectly respectable whore- 
house.” (From then on, all the girls referred to Black Jack, behind his 
back at any rate, as “that low-down, sorry-ass Devil,” never doubting for 
a moment the identity of their unwelcome guest.) 

They squawked a bit about giving over their eternal souls, but they 
all signed in the end. The Devil encouraged them by glancing point- 
edly in the direction of Boot Hill. And, after all, as they'd never 
thought too much about possessing a soul in the first place, it seemed 
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fairly likely they wouldn’t overly miss them. 

By all rights, the Devil should have been satisfied. He lived, after 
all, in a brothel. His every physical desire was no sooner articulated 
than it was satisfied. And Bill, while a poor bartender and an indifferent 
pianist, was quite an accomplished cook. He could make a fine 
Mexican burrito as soon as a mess of beans. No one bothered the Devil 
either. He could come and go as he pleased, though he mostly sat up 
in his third-story room blowing a series of endless smoke rings, one 
through another till the room was filled with a thick blue fog that crept 
under the door and throughout the hallway. He was, in a manner of 
speaking, in Paradise. 

But the Devil, far from being thankful for all these blessings, 
complained night and day. His sheets were too starched, his shirts not 
starched enough. The girls were too passive, or either they presumed 
too much. The steak was too tough, or Bill had put too many chilies in 
the stew. (Indeed, poor Bill went home crying many a night from the 
Devil’s incessant nagging.) 

Black Jack’s puzzling lack of worldly knowledge only exacerbated 
his pickiness. He held the naive view that a certain perfection is not 
only desirable but achievable, and this made him a very exasperating 
gentleman indeed. 

His knowledge about the workings of the world seemed strangely 
sketchy as if he had picked it up from some intermittent source. For 
instance, he was fully aware of the uses for a washbowl (even dreaming 
up some the girls had never thought of), but he hadn’t a clue about 
what to do in a bathtub. This, of course, didn’t keep him from taking 
it up Once it was explained to him, enjoying long, scalding soaks in 
water too hot for Baby to dip her big toe in, so that steam filtered 
through the hallway, down the stairs, and into the saloon, masking the 
gold-framed mirror brought from Tucson and fogging the thick, squat 
whiskey glasses. But all the soap and water in the world couldn’t seem 
to wash away that pervasive smell that now infused all their clothes and 
the curtains of their boudoirs. 

The girls grew increasingly fed up. At first, it was all right to have 
someone light the fire without bringing in kindling or to have music 
without opening the pianoforte or winding the victrola. But they soon 
learned that the Devil’s fire had no warmth in it, and the music that 
played when he carelessly waved his hand was never “Porcupine Annie” 
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or “Sweet Sue,” but always some strange cacophony he called a fugue 
that seemed to make use of every note on the keyboard and then 
some. It was highbrow, was what it was. 

And his sexual tastes were even stranger. Although he claimed to 
have never tasted of fleshly pleasures before, the Devil soon grew 
accustomed to them. Each night the girls, Bill, and May Fern would 
listen in horror to the peculiar howls and shrieks coming from the 
third story bedroom, after which the unfortunate choice of the 
night would come weeping down the stairs and displaying all manner 
of cuts, bites, and scratches. 

Whenever they complained, Black Jack would look meaningfully 
toward Bill who would cover his head and run squealing into Helen’s 
room to hide under the bed. No one expected that this would offer 
him much protection, but the storm usually blew over in an hour or so 
with things getting pretty much back to as normal as was possible 
under the circumstances. 

But the worst thing of all? Simply this: The Devil was boring. He 
talked about himself incessantly. He talked about his escapades in 
Tangier, his exploits in Persia, his daring deeds in Rome and the 
British Isles, ad nauseum. He spoke of his role in arcane historical 
events. And it was in this way that they discovered the source of his 
apparent lack of knowledge about the world and modern humans in 
particular. He’d traveled the Earth for only brief sojourns, the last of 
these in the 13th century! 

Although quite explicit concerning his Earthly adventures, he was 
strangely vague about where he’d spent the intervening years, hinting 
at an extraterrestrial location. “Maybe he ain’t the Devil at all but some 
danged star man!” said Bill one night. 

“How is it he’s stayed gone for hundreds of years, and now he 
shows up again just as we’re getting the Sagebrush on its feet? It don’t 
seem fair somehow,” said Marie. 

“I think God’s had him locked up somewheres all this time,” said 
Willie. “I’m sure She’s got better things to do than be bored silly half 
the day with his whining and catterwauling.” 

“I don’t know,” said May Fern. “Seems like there’s always been a 
lot of trouble in the world.” 

“Wasn't there a plague round about the time he was in Europe?” 
Willie asked. 
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“That’s right,” Lucy nodded. 

“Well, that’s it then. He’s been locked up since then. Now God 
takes off to the Maldives, and he gets out and commences to cause all 
kinds of problems—burying our cowboys in freak snowstorms and 
bringing our loved ones back from the dead.” Willie shook her head 
sadly. 

There was no escaping the facts of the matter. The Devil had 
become a nuisance. It had been weeks since they'd had a paying cus- 
tomer. The situation was intolerable. May Fern appealed to Lucy. 
“You’re the smart one. Look in some of them books and find out how 
to get rid of him.” 

“That’s right,” said Marie. “I can’t take no more.” She pulled her 
dress back to examine one lovely breast where three bruises gleamed 
iridescent beneath the soft amber glow of the gaslights in the parlor. 

Lucy thought for three days. She’d brought with her, from the 
East, certain legal textbooks, intending to eventually study the law 
in this strange, wild land. They'd need the law here, she’d thought. 
But the books were moldering in an upstairs closet while Lucy pursued 
a more lucrative and less dubious profession. She opened those 
books now, lighting a candle and spending the long hours before 
dawn poring over them. But there was nothing in them of the Devil 
and little of contract law. In the end, it was Black Jack himself who 
precipitated the plot in all its glory. 

Each day seemed to bring some new and outrageous demand, 
a State of affairs that culminated in the seventh week of the Devil’s 
residence. “I need a virgin,” he announced in a petulant voice one 
night. 

“A what?” said May Fern, incredulous. Bill was at the piano, and 
the girls were draped again in languorous repose across the furniture. 
They had no customers, of course. Chance wielded his broom against 
the constant dust out on the narrow porch that separated the inn from 
the hitching posts. Periodically, he stopped to gaze through a mass of 
tangled black hair at the stars whirling above. They'd all grown used to 
the sulfurous odor that lingered no matter how many windows were 
opened. And to the pervasive bluish cigarette smoke that seemed to 
swirl constantly at their feet. 

“I need a virgin,” Black Jack repeated. “And you,” he indicated 
May Fern and the girls with an imperious wave, “will find her for me.” 
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The girls could only look at each other with something akin to 
despair. “How in hell do you propose we set about that?” said Willie. 
“This here’s Sagebrush, not Bethlehem.” 

“Does she have to be over twelve?” asked Helen. 

“Certainly. She’s gonna bear my seed,” the Devil replied. 

“Your seed!” said Baby, thinking of cantaloupes. 

“My issue, my child,” he explained with unusual patience. “This 
virgin will have my child. A boy, of course.” 

“Naturally,” said Willie, trying to scrape something invisible off 
her boot. 

“Well, now I’ve heard it all,“ said Sally. 

“I supposed you'll be taking off then, leaving us to raise the little 
brat?” May Fern asked hopefully. 

“No maam!” said the Devil. “I’m sticking to that kid like sorghum 
to a biscuit! Teach him how to hunt bear, shoot a fire iron, rob banks, 
and start plagues.” He had taken up the vernacular in earnest now 
and, for the most part, dropped his cultured European accent. 

“But first, you need a virgin,” Lucy said, catching on. “Then you'll 
sort of take over the world.” 

“Now you're shootin’ straight!” the Devil said. 

“And you want us to find you one,” Lucy continued in a thoughtful 
voice. 

“I know it won’t be easy,” the Devil remarked pouring his sixth 
champagne of the afternoon. “Let’s see. I seem to remember some- 
thing about unicorns.” 

The girls listened halfheartedly to the Devil’s medieval recipe for 
capturing virgins. They had noticed the glint in Lucy’s nearsighted 
eyes. “If we do what you say, you’ll tear up the contract for our souls?” 
she said. 

“And find another home?” added May Fern. 

The Devil waved his hand with an airy indifference. “I don’t care 
about the contract. I’ll tear it up if you come through, but I’ve grown 
fond of the Sagebrush Inn. It’s a home away from home.” 

“You know, you don’t have a whole hell of a lot of friends here- 
about,” Willie said. 

Indeed he didn’t. The Devil had taken to starting gunfights 
(which he invariably won) in the narrow street outside the inn. He’d 
challenge wandering drunks, listless cowpokes, and the occasional 
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unwitting gunslinger who stopped by for a drink, not having heard of 
the eccentric nature of the new resident at the Sagebrush Inn. He 
killed a man a week, and not by fair means either. 

A few days later, Lucy took the Devil aside. “I’ve taken the liberty 
of drawing up my own contract,” she said, bringing out a single piece 
of white sheepskin. On it, she had written in a clean, legible script: 


I, John Grinitch (also known as Black Jack), hereby 
and forthwith declare that upon production of said 
virgin I shall hereby and forthwith vacate the premises 
of the heretoforeunmentioned Sagebrush Inn, leaving 
unmolested and undamned any and all inhabitants 
(i.e., souls) therein. 


The Devil hemmed and hawed a bit, but it was clear he had no 
legal mind. In the end, he signed gladly, and Lucy heaved a relieved sigh. 


It was late October when they started bringing in candidates. They 
were young and old, fat and thin, but they all shared one common 
trait. They were overwhelmingly unattractive. Few of them were 
particularly enthusiastic about sleeping with the Devil, but Lucy 
assured them it wouldn’t come to that. She was right. 

Others seemed strangely intrigued by the idea of mothering 
the anti-Christ. The schoolmarm simpered in with ribbons and a 
new bonnet. What her idea was nobody ever knew because the 
Devil threw her out without so much as a howdy-do. The farmer’s 
fat daughter coyly mentioned that “good men were hard to come 
across in Sagebrush,” but the Devil rejected her too. Not wanting to 
hurt feelings unduly, he would wait until they had flounced out 
through the Sagebrush’s swinging doors and then demand of the 
girls what, in the name of all that was unholy, they might be thinking. 

Lastly, they brought in the preacher’s intended who had a lovely 
figure but was as cross-eyed as a drunken bat. She wept copious tears 
during her interview, but her fears were unfounded. When she’d 
gone, Black Jack called a meeting in the parlor. “I’m about to the end 
of my rope,” he said in a quiet, dangerous voice. 
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“You mean they have to be good-looking?” said Willie with an 
innocent wink. 

“You never said that,” said Lucy. 

“Well, I guess I took it as a given. At any rate, I’m saying it now.” 
He gazed with longing at the painting over the bar. It was none other 
than the beauteous Nellie. The portrait had been done by a famous 
French artist who had passed that way when Nellie was among the liv- 
ing. He had promised her Paris, but Nellie had stuck with Sagebrush. 

“Can he do that?” May Fern asked Lucy. 

The Devil scraped a tongue of fire from the air and lit another 
cigarette. “Perhaps you’re forgetting the terms of our agreement,” 
he said, lapsing into his former cultivated tones. “I can add additional 
clause at any time I choose.” 

“He’s got us there,” Lucy agreed. “There’s nothing for it but for us 
to find a good-looking virgin.” Everyone sighed and looked put out. 
“But it won’t be an easy matter, and you have to agree to go once we’ve 
done it. No more ‘additional clauses 

“Alright then. Fine,” he said with a sulky shrug. “You fulfill your 
bargain, and me and my little family will be moving on. I’ve always had 
a yen to see California. There’s gold in them thar hills, you know!” 

“Promise?” said Willie. 

“Yeah. It’s a deal,” said the Devil. 

“That’s all I wanted to hear,” Lucy said. 

The next morning was the third day of November. The Devil was 
fuming and looking at the calendar May Fern kept behind the bar. He 
seemed to have some sort of timetable in regard to the virgin. “June 
twenty-fifth,” he was mumbling, counting on his long, thin fingers 
when Lucy came in with the news. 

“We’ve got you your virgin,” she announced. “A real pretty little 
thing too.” She moved aside and revealed a charming creature resem- 
bling the portrait above the bar closely enough to have been twin to 
the model. The Devil caught his breath. The virgin’s long, dark hair 
hung in thick waves about her heart-shaped face. Her soulful eyes were 
luminous, dark jewels. And her come-hither smile promised delight 
that seemed almost wicked in one so young. 

“It’s Nellie,” breathed Bill who sat behind the bar sadly tippling 
one neat whiskey after another. 

“Shut-up, Bill,” hissed Marie. “Nellie’s dead.” All the same, the 
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whole assemblage gathered around looking first to the image in the 
portrait and then to the living, breathing beauty. 

“What are you waiting for?” Willie asked the Devil. 

Accordingly, Black Jack grasped the ethereal creature’s hand and 
led her through the saloon door and up the outer stairs. “What’s your 
name?” they heard him ask, but either there came no response or the 
lovely’s voice was pitched too low to hear. 

For about ten minutes, they heard no sound at all. May Fern 
remonstrated as the girls chewed their nails to the quick. Bill began to 
play nervous little jingles on the pianoforte. Before long, the familiar 
growls and howls started up, then abruptly ceased. A long, low wail of 
rage seemed to rise up from the very earth beneath the inn. “Gee 
Hosophats! What was that?” said Bill, making a terrible clatter on the 
keys. “We'll all be burnt up now, I’m bound.” 

“Did you ever hear such a catterwallin’?” said May Fern. “I’ve gone 
plum cold.” 

There was a general movement toward the door. All the girls and 
May Fern, followed by Bill at a healthy distance, staggered loopily up 
the narrow stair. There was smoke pouring from the second room on 
the left, Baby’s as it happened. “I’ll be dad-blamed,” she said, “if they 
haven’t done burnt up all my pretty doll-babies.” Baby collected dolls 
and was most particular about them as others had learned to their 
chagrin. 

When they entered the room, though, there was no fire—only a 
great purplish cloud that seemed to surround the bed and its occu- 
pants. The Devil was standing, buck naked, right in the middle of May 
Fern’s white eyelet coverlet howling like the proverbial banshee. 
Smoke seemed to emanate from his nose, his ears, and, well, just about 
every orifice of his lean, aristocratic (and slightly hairy) body. His face 
had turned a deep mauve. 

Sitting demurely to one side was Chance, clean for once, with his 
long, wavy hair combed and unbraided, his large jewel-like eyes 
melting into tears of laughter or pain. Which, no one could say. His 
dress was ripped, revealing an unfeminine décolletage and placing 
on offering rather large and incontrovertible proof of his sex. 

“Chance here is a virgin,” Lucy said when the Devil let up for a 
moment. “And he’s certainly good-looking enough. “Maybe you never 
noticed because he don’t take baths and he hides his face under his 
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hair. But there’s no denying he’s cute. So what’s the problem?” 

The girls, who previously had also failed to notice Chance’s 
charms, were now crowding around the young half-breed in an 
attempt to be first to pet and console him after the rather trying 
ordeal of staving off Armageddon. “Here, Chance, you hold my doll 
baby,” Baby insisted thrusting her favorite into the boy’s slim arms. 

“Silence!” roared the Devil, who loathed being ignored. “The 
problem—the problem—“ he hissed in a voice un-Western and un- 
European. It was an accent impossible to place. “The problem is that 
she’s, it’s, he’s a... the-prob-lem-is-ob-vi-ous,” he finished, annunciating 
each syllable with frightening clarity. 

“Oh,” said Willie. “I guess you wanted a girl virgin.” 

“But you didn’t say that,” Lucy pointed out. “You said ‘good-look- 
ing.’ And you said ‘virgin.’ The word ‘female’ never crossed your lips.” 

“I demand...” the Devil began. 

“Well, you’re in no position to demand much of anything,” Lucy 
said, holding up the contract that began to smoke and curl in her 
hand. When it caught on fire, she threw it right at Black Jack. They all 
watched the fire build up on the sweet white bed. The Devil just stood 
there in the midst of it howling away, not bothering to make a move. 
They watched him grow bright and begin to shimmer, his outline 
becoming less and less solid. Finally, he was nothing more than a dark 
shadow in the smoke. The shadow faded until it disappeared with the 
fire that went out suddenly of itself. The smoke, too, dissipated in an 
instant, and nothing was left but a scorched spot on the white eyelet. 
Baby’s dolls were untouched. The room, except for the rather large 
cast of the Sagebrush Inn, was empty. 


Things went pretty much back to normal at the Sagebrush. A new 
crop of cows and cowboys came with the spring. Bill looked almost 
happy sometimes, and he learned some spry tunes. May Fern made 
Lucy a partner in the business, and Helen quit to marry the handsome 
Chance. They still lived in the Sagebrush though, and when their first 
child came, everyone said she had Nellie’s eyes. 

Marie got herself murdered by a drummer from San Antonio, and 
Baby left to become a singer in Abilene. No one could blame her. 
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She’d always had a pretty voice. Willie stayed on though, and even 
taught herself to play a fiddle left in her room by one of her customers. 
On warm nights, she still sits in the parlor with the lights out, strum- 
ming mournful little tunes. Occasionally, she lifts her head to sniff the 
air, returning to her instrument satisfied. The lingering odor of brim- 
stone that once permeated the drapes and the bedclothes of the 
Sagebrush has dissipated. Through the open window, a slight breeze 
wafts the fragrant aromas of horse manure and cold dust into the 
room. ¢ 
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Rainmaker 
Kim Goldberg 


She had not intended to eat her keyboard 

but no better option presented itself on the thirty-second 
day of the longest dry spell 

in the shire’s history. Her consumptive act, 

while not pre-meditated, was not entirely random 

either. She had systematically deployed lesser tactics, 


hammered out whole battalions of 


r-a-i-n-w-a-t-e-r—f-l-o-o0-d-t-i-d-e-s—t-s-u-n-a-m-i-s 


o-]-d-t-e-s-t-a-m-e-n-t-d-e-]-u-g-e-s—o-c-e-a-n-s-p-e-w 


only to watch them crumple 

like unarmed soldiers, like tumbleweeds in heaving 
dustbowls, leaving nothing but lime-colored 

scum and two flies lining the floor of the shire’s 
well. It fell to her, the definer, to vanquish 

the unbounded drought. While fingering 

last night’s chopstick, she began prying out the “o” 
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knowing this one was somehow at the root 
of all the trouble—its exuberant circumference mocking 


droplets and well holes and open mouths. 


It went down easier than it let go, and she moved on 

to the “w”. By the time she got to the 

punctuation, she discovered the merits of mango 

chutney. Numbers were toasted with peanut 

sauce, function keys floated in miso broth. When her meal 
was complete she belched up the asterisk and 

ampersand, shoved the skeletonized keypad back 

under the desk and went for her after-dinner 

ramble, having altogether forgotten 

her societal mandate. But an imperceptible shift 

in her gait, a whisper of alien fragrance, a glimpse of 
seashells, gave her away. And the villagers all scurried home 


to set out buckets and kettles and washbasins. ¢ 
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Special Excerpt: 
From The Notebooks 
of Dr. Brain... 


Minister Faust 


Below is an introduction to Minister Faust’s latest novel “FROM THE 
NOTEBOOKS OF DR. BRAIN”, followed by a preface of this ‘book within a 
book’. See additional credits at the end of the preface, and more information 
about Minister Faust in the contributors’ section. 


INTRODUCTION: 


Meet the Fantastic Order Of Justice—AKA the F*O*O*J—the 
World’s Greatest Heroes. They’re Earth’s mightiest super-team. And 
dysfunctional as hell. Having survived arch-criminal assaults in the 
1950s, intergalactic aggression in the 1960s, affirmative action battles 
in the 1970s, and finally defeating all its arch-enemies in a battle global 
in the 1980s, the F*O*O*J finds itself in a peaceful world without 
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super villains—and thus bereft of a mandate. 


Without external foes, the phenomenal F*O*O*Jsters are 
reduced to waging toxic office politics rife with their own arcane 
idiosyncrasies, bizarre perversions, mutual contempt and explosive 
neuroses, leading to what must sooner or later be a workplace super- 
powered civil war. 


Only one woman can save them from themselves: Dr. Eva Brain- 
Silverman, AKA Doctor Brain, the world's leading therapist for the 
extraordinarily-abled. 


But when the planet's most hallowed hero dies unexpectedly, 
career-ending depression descends, accusations fly and conspiracy 
theories boil—is the age of heroes truly over, or has an old foe 
returned to exact revenge on them all? Can the F*O*O*J survive its 
two greatest threats: assassination and group therapy? 


PREFACE: 
HEY! YOU IN THE CAPE! 
Why Are You Reading this Book? 


You can wrap a steel I-beam around your neck with your bare 
hands and wear it like a tie. You can swim so quickly that you can go 
back in time to offer Columbus correct directions to India. You can 
climb the outside of a building, regurgitate the ton of paper you’ve 
eaten and weave a beautiful multilevel hive while not paying a cent in 
downtown rent. 


But are you happy? 


There was an innocent time not so long ago when most people 
assumed that the flamboyant adventurers whose stories emblazoned 
the front pages of our newspapers and whose exploits ricocheted 
across the six o’clock news must really have had it all: fame, good 
looks, public adulation, and seemingly godlike powers. 
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But as our society has matured, many of the greatest heroes of our 
time have come to the numbing epiphany that invincibility and 
immortality simply aren’t enough. The war of Gdtterdammerung was 
finally concluded in victory, the worst ultra-rmenaces were locked 
inside the maximum-security force fields of Asteroid Zed, and the rest 
of the misguided offenders are being cared for by the finest psychiatric 
facilities for the atomically insane. 


But while super-lawbreakers are being profiled in movies of the 
week, féted for their (sometimes literally) ghost-written autobiogra- 
phies, and cared for to the price of millions of tax dollars, who will 
care for you? 


Who will care for you, the brave men and women who put the 
menacing malefactors away? Who will care for you, the courageous 
crusaders who risked your headquarters, your magic bracelets and 
diadems, your proprietary technology, your connection with your sub- 
dimensional xeno-souls and even your lives? Who will care for you, 
who jeopardised every relationship you were forced to put on hold or 
which you allowed to wither while you were fighting to preserve our 
freedom? 


Far too often, the sad answer has been no one. 


You men and women who kept our world safe from the likes of the 
Infinity Farmer and his Time Tractor, from X-Stacy and the Ravers, or 
from the technopurges of Robot-Stalin, have too often defined your- 
selves solely by the existence of your foes. But what are you supposed 
to do now that those foes are gone, and the ungrateful world no 
longer applauds from the safety of its decorative balconies? 


What are you supposed to do now that you’re trapped in a safe 
world of your own making, a world which offers you no challenge, no 
role, no identity, no external enemies? 


Yes, the supervillains of old are gone. But there’s a new group of 
them around today. And they’re psychic. No, not psychic like Sarah 
Bellum, Menton the Destroyer or the specially-relative Einstein 
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Baboons. 

Nor are the poisons of these villains green glowing crystals hidden 
inside lead strong boxes, or poisonous prions murdering you one 
DNA-helix at a time. Instead these poisons are locked inside your head 
and your heart, revealing themselves as depression, paranoia, rage, 
guilt, performance anxiety, psionic decay, dimension-shifting, impo- 
tence, im-omnipotence, or any number of other impairments of the 
soul. 


Perhaps now you’re forced to recognise that hyperhominidism is 
equal part curse to the blessing of your glory days. 


But if you’ve been suffering due to HH, the time to suffer without 
help is no more. 


MEET YOUR MENTOR... 


My name is Dr. Eva Brain-Silverman, but to thousands of super- 
powered individuals like you I’m simply known as Doctor Brain. For 
twenty years at my Hyper-Potentiality Clinic in the refurbished Mount 
Palomax Observatory in sunny Los Ditkos, I’ve been helping the 
extraordinarily-abled to adjust to a life beyond heroics, and to feel 
alive again even when there are no more neutron bombs to defuse 
inside the UN building and no more Treemasons to burn out of our 
national forests, corporate boardrooms and government offices. 


The book you’re holding in your hands is the summation of two 
decades of advice I’ve dispensed as balm to heroes across North 
America at lectures, seminars and clinical sessions. 


But it’s more than that. It’s also the case study of the most spec- 
tacular group session of my career, whose destructive dysfunction 
culminated in the diabolical July 16th Attacks which are even now 
reshaping our world. 


When first contacted by the Board of Directors of the Fantastic 
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Order Of Justice to assist its six most contentious and confused 
members in conquering their intercommunal conflicts, I leapt at 
the opportunity to assist. Which heroes among Earth’s foremost 
fighting force for freedom, I wondered, were so bent on antagonising 
each other and destroying themselves that their own leadership was 
threatening to terminate them unless they solved their problems in 
group therapy? 


To my astonishment, my line-up was a list of legends among legends: 


¢ Omnipotent Man, AKA Wally Watchtower, seventy-one year old 
refugee from the destroyed planet Argon, and Earth’s mightiest man, 


¢ The Flying Squirrel, AKA Festus Piltdown III, seventy year old of 
billionaire industrialist and scourge of the criminal underworld, 


¢ Iron Lass, AKA Hnossi Icegaard, the immortal Norse warrior-goddess 
and the planet’s leading martial strategist, 


¢ The Brotherfly, AKA André “P-Fly” Parker, twenty-six year old wall- 
crawling, wise-cracking, blue-bottled ladies-man, 


¢ Power Grrrl, AKA Syndi Tycho, the nineteen year old dynamic diva 
and pop music sensation, and 


¢ The X-Man, AKA Philip Kareem Edgerton, the thirty-four year old 
detective supreme and militant rabble-rouser from the ghettoes of Los 
Ditkos. 


While numbering only six, these individuals had afflictions galore: 
SID (Secret Identity Diffusion), narcissisism, Saviour Complex, ODI- 
CFFB (Obsessive Defensive-Ideation and Compulsive Fight-or-Flight 
Behaviour), Icon Trap, Mortiquaeroticism (death-seeking urges), and 
RNPN (Racialised Narcissistic Projection Neurosis), among others. 
Added into this miasma of mental maladies were group dysfunctions: 
Rudolfism and the Uranus Complex. And pervading all their distur- 
bances, the leading malaise of our times among hyper-hominids: 
MILD (Mission-Identity Loss Disturbance), also known as PHSD (Post- 
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Heroic Stress Disorder). 


MY MISSION... AND YOURS: 


By examining the three-week travail-to-triumph odyssey of the 
most extraordinary assembly of patients—or as I prefer to say, “sanity 
supplicants”—I have ever treated, you will put yourself on a trajectory 
out of the magma-pits of mediocrity and into the metropolis of 
mental health. 


Unmasked! When Being a Superhero Can't Save You From Yourself will 
give you back the ultravision you once had—but stronger, so that you 
can perceive not only threats like MicroCrip and his Nanogangstas, 
but the ennui that destabilises the super-ego ions of your self-respect. 

Reading this book is the first step in re-arming yourself with the 
ultrapower necessary to rescue the only innocent person you've so far 
failed to save: yourself. ° 


The above preface is the excerpted from “FROM THE NOTEBOOKS OF DR. 
BRAIN” by Minister Faust. © 2006 by Malcolm Azania. Reprinted by arrange- 
ment with The Random House Publishing Group. See the contributors’ section 
of this issue for more information, and look for the novel in finer bookstores in 
the spring. 
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He wished he could talk to 
Peter Sinclair about Shimane. 
Captain Sinclair would know 
what to do. 


The Sangoma 
Scott Mackay 


Govan caught glimpses of the Mars mission on Mr. Kleintjes’s 
television every morning when he went to work. He watched 
Commander Bissell put his foot down on Martian soil—the first 
time any human had done so—and when the astronauts got the 
rover going, he watched that as well. But the most interesting part, 
at least to Govan, was the recovery of Ares J, the fixed-wing aircraft 
his hero, Captain Peter Sinclair, was going to fly through the pink 
skies of Mars. 

The Ares 1 had touched down in a separate module ten kilometers 
the primary landing site. 

Captain Sinclair and Lieutenant Poulson traveled in the rover to 
retrieve it, and Govan watched their journey, live (except for an eight- 
minute transmission delay) on SABC3, South Africa’s top television 
channel. He saw sharp digital images of the Tharsis Ridge, an occa- 
sional glimpse of Olympia Mons, and an intimation of Valles 
Marineris. Sinclair and Poulson clowned for the cameras, jumped 
in the .33 gravity, threw stones superhuman distances, and made 
sculptures out of the scattered rocks. 

They finally came to Ares 1. Govan saw the Cocoon, ruby-red in the 
surrounding desert, a giant raspberry, its spherical impact balloons 
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still inflated. 

Govan couldn’t understand why Mr. Kleintjes and the others 
weren’t interested in this part. Was it because he was just a boy, and 
they were men, and boys were more interested in this kind of thing? 
He glanced out the garage door where he saw traffic going by. Why 
weren't people watching their televisions? Didn’t people realize 
that through the skill and devotion of that great American hero, 
Peter Sinclair, everyone would soon fly vicariously above the Valles 
Marineris aboard Aves 1, and would see vistas a thousand times 
more spectacular than the ones they saw from Table Mountain 
when they went on holiday in Cape Town? 

Mr. Kleintjes came out of his office and gave him a glance. Govan, 
arranging motorcycle parts on shelves, turned away. Mr. Kleintjes left 
the garage, got in his Mercedes, and drove away. Govan stacked two 
last inner tubes on the shelf and turned back to the TV. 

Sinclair and Poulson deflated the impact balloons, and the gases 
vaporized in the thin carbon dioxide atmosphere. In the next fifteen 
minutes, they rolled and stacked the balloons on the wagon, just 
like Govan was stacking inner tubes. After they had removed all the 
balloons from the module, Govan saw Ares 1 enshrouded in yellow 
translucent material. The flying machine lay folded inside like a 
pupa. 

Govan realized that this was clearly a sublime moment for Sinclair. 
“This is history,” said the American captain, and he sounded as proud 
as a new father. 


Back in the spaza, Govan’s brother, Shimane, stared, his eyes 
focused on nothing, his dark face lit by candles, a bottle of Fanta at his 
elbow. Govan sat next to him and read the hospital reports. 

Shimane, after fighting HIV for seven years, now had a tumor in 
his abdomen—so the reports told Govan—the first manifestation of 
full-blown AIDS. The ultrasound report indicated malignancy. The 
pathology disclosed a T-cell lymphoma. 

“I may have to close the spaza,” said Shimane, gesturing around 
the shop. He got up and walked hunched over. “I feel like I’ve got a 
coconut in my gut.” 
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Govan stared at his brother. The air had a chill. He rose and put a 
few lumps of coal in the potbelly stove. He wished he could talk to 
Peter Sinclair about Shimane. Captain Sinclair would know what to do. 

“You'll get better soon,” said Govan. 

“They can put men on Mars, but they can’t help me with this?” 
said Shimane. 

So the political gospel went. Govan felt guilty. But Shimane had a 
point. Where was the value of the Mars mission when all that money 
could have been spent helping people like his brother? The rhetoric 
was old but valid. Yet the Mars mission had transfixed Govan from the 
start. 

“The doctors will make you better,” he said. 

Shimane nodded. “We’ll take another motorcycle trip to Cape 
Town when the weather gets warmer. I’ve been meaning to do that. We 
had fun the last time, and we should do it again, before it’s too late.” 

“It will never be too late,” said Govan. “You're going to get better. 


Over the coming days, as Govan watched the crew assemble Ares J, 
Sinclair’s voice lost its characteristic vitality. His hero was remote, tired, 
not his usual self. As Govan followed the assemblage of the fixed-wing 
craft, Poulson sometimes asked Sinclair if he needed to rest—and 
Sinclair had to rest often. It bothered Govan. He thought there might 
be a strange magic at work here. The man he worshipped now acted 
like a sick man. Like Shimane. He expected Commander Bissell to say 
something, but Commander Bissell said nothing. Govan couldn’t under- 
stand why he was the only one on Earth who understood there was 
something wrong with Sinclair. 

Sinclair rallied on the fifth day, and assisted in the calibration of 
the tail rudders. At last the bizarre craft took shape. Its narrow fuse- 
lage reached a good many meters, and its wings stretched a dispropor- 
tionate length, casting thin shadows on the dusty soil. Mr. Kleintjes 
and the other men stopped working and looked at Ares J. They made 
comments about it, joked about it, told each other they wouldn’t be 
caught dead in it. Couldn’t these men see that a flight in such a 
craft would be the opportunity of a lifetime? Govan wanted to fly it, 
especially through the skies of Mars. 
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“Govan, go back to work.” 

Govan lifted his crowbar and uncrated a new BMW motorcycle. 
The men drifted away from the TV. Kleintjes stayed. Govan glanced at 
the TV as he pried boards away. 

Captain Sinclair stepped back from the craft. Its glistening canopy 
reflected the pink Martian sky. Its wings quivered in the lean carbon- 
dioxide wind. 

But then Sinclair turned. Sinclair stumbled. And Sinclair finally 
fell to the rusty red dirt of the warrior planet. Sinclair was acting like 
Shimane, and Govan couldn’t help feeling he was in some way respon- 
sible, that the psychic bond he had formed with Sinclair was too 
strong, just as his bond with Shimane was also strong. 

He feared he had opened an unhealthy wmkhondo between these 
two men. 


Shimane couldn’t get out of bed the next day. He lifted a sign 
from the floor: “CLOSED UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE”. 

“I’m too sick to work,” he said. 

Govan put the sign on the door, got on his bike, and pedaled 
through Soweto to Orlando East. 

He tried not to cry, but he was afraid his brother might die. Tears 
came to his eyes. He was angry with Shimane. How could he have been 
so stupid? How could he have let his passion carry him away? A girl 
was just a girl, but now he had forfeited his life. First his father, then 
his mother, and now his brother. Shimane had never missed a day of 
work in his life. He had kept the big spaza going, but now there was a 
sign on the metal door: “CLOSED UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE”. 

Govan was the first to arrive at work. He went inside, turned on 
the lights, and cranked up the heater. He walked to the small kitchen 
in the back and spooned coffee into the coffee-maker. He soon had 
water bubbling through the drip filter. He let the coffee brew, went out 
to the garage, and turned on the TV. 

SABC 3 presented a special morning report on the Mars mission. 
The white anchorlady introduced a segment, and the segment showed 
Dr. Gallinger, the mission medic, talking about Captain Peter Sinclair. 
“Captain Peter Sinclair has developed a mass in the lower right 
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quadrant of his abdomen...” Dr. Gallinger went on to outline in some 
detail exactly what had happened. Govan stood there as if frozen, 
certain Dr. Gallinger would tell the world that Peter Sinclair had the 
same kind of mass that Shimane did, a T-cell lymphoma. But Dr. 
Gallinger explained that the mass was an adenocarcinoma with an 
unknown primary, that it was a metastatic tumor, had spread from 
another part of the captain’s body, and had taken up residence in 
Sinclair’s lymph nodes. He further went on to explain that the tumor 
had progressed rapidly, that Sinclair had been entirely healthy at 
the start of the mission, and that the cancer had developed during 
the voyage. Most chilling of all, at least to Govan, was the cancellation 
of the maiden flight of the Ares J. Peter Sinclair, like his brother, had 
never missed a day of work in his life; and now, like his brother, he was 
closing shop—indefinitely. 

Even though they had different cancers, the parallels terrified 
Govan. 

He was a modern man of South Africa, but alone in the dark at 
night, the old superstitions came back, and he had to address them. 


His mother had believed in the sangoma. 

So had his father. 

And yes, Govan was a modern scientific man, but even a modern 
scientific man had to admit to the possibility of things that couldn’t be 
seen. 

When it came to Shimane’s life—and Sinclair’s life—it was worth 
a try. 

It was late. He was by himself. He was heading to the local shebeen. 
He would speak to the sangoma. 

He got to the shebeen and saw the men drinking. He walked 
through the crowded smoky tables to the back. He knocked on the 
sangoma’s door, and after several moments, she answered. 

Her name was Mama Mabala, and she was a symphony of tradi- 
tional Zulu beadwork. She wore glasses too big for her face and a head- 
dress too big for her head. She was old. Her potions and powders 
stood lined up on neat shelves. Govan explained to her how he had a 
peculiar problem, an uwmkhondo, a track, one that led from his sick 
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brother in Soweto to Peter Sinclair on Mars. 

“I can feel it going right through me, and I know I’m the one to 
blame. I have my full pay packet. I’m willing to spend all of it, if that’s 
what it takes.” 

Mama Mabala ruminated on Govan’s particular malady for a long 
time, and finally said, yes, it was possible that in certain cases an 
umkhondo such as this could come into being. She further outlined 
that such things usually arose through the innate intercessionary abil- 
ities of a human medium, and that she herself often acted as a human 
medium, particularly in matters of health. It was obvious to her that 
Govan was involuntarily acting as a medium between these two men. 
She told him it was one of the principle tenets of Zulu medicine that 
a medium should be involved in many aspects of its practice. 

“I am like the telephone wires you see outside. I am a messenger. 
Very few can be a messenger. Only those who have supreme powers of 
mental focus can act as messengers. And your intense mental focus on 
both men is how this wmkhondo has arisen. You have established... cer- 
tain...” She peered up at a dead rooster hanging upside down from 
the rafters. “Certain harmonics between these two men. An unhealthy 
vibration. There is music all around us, only it’s music we can’t hear. It 
operates on principles we hardly understand. And in this case it has 
established an umkhondo.” She tapped her withered brown fingers 
against her chin and her eyes seemed to peer all the way to Mars. “Yes, 
an umkhondo, this is what I sense, and you will need an ukuzilungiza, 
that which operates to restore order, to get rid of it.” 

Govan scarcely knew what to think. The new scientific man of 
Africa struggled inside him, and he wasn’t sure he trusted these 
unearthly harmonics she spoke of. Yet the notion of an unhealthy 
vibration between the two men seemed to make sense, especially in 
the context of his own sharp mental focus on them. As the sangoma 
said, there was music all around them, only it was music they couldn’t 
hear. As an inadvertent medium, he was manipulating that music in a 
bad way so that a discord now existed between Shimane and Sinclair. 

“How much will it cost?” 

“Make an offering as you see fit.” 

His estimation of the sangoma rose. “I will give you everything I 
have, because this is what my brother is worth to me.” 

She flicked her fingers dismissively. “No matter... no matter. Give 
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me what you will.” 

“And will it help my brother?” 

“Your brother has an emili umkhondo,” said Mama Mabala, and 
Govan hated to hear it, because this was bad news. “But the ukuzilungiza 
I’m about to perform might sever the wmkhondo between these two 
men. I will act as the medium. I will disrupt the strong focus. I will 
be like a tuning fork and re-establish a healthy harmonic between 
the two men. If they can break free from one another, they might 
show temporary improvement.” 

He had to admire Mama Mabala for that. She wasn’t going to 
offer him a miracle, wasn’t going try and dupe him with the promise 
of a permanent cure. Temporary improvement. That’s all she could 
provide. 

He saw from the look in her eyes that she was a woman of integrity, 
that she took her practice extremely seriously, and that she understood 
and accepted the limitations as well as the mysteries of traditional Zulu 
medicine. He saw that she sympathized with his plight. She burned 
some powders, and smeared ointment, and danced around the back 
room, and beat a small drum. He desperately wanted to believe in her. 
Mama Mabala wasn’t like the other charlatans in Soweto who tried to 
pass themselves off as sangomas. She wasn’t going to sell hope when 
little existed. She worked hard, and she danced a long time, and it 
seemed to Govan that the frequencies of the universe changed according 
to her manipulations, but that it was a struggle for her. His strong 
obsession with Peter Sinclair was working hard to thwart her. 

At last she collapsed in her chair. Sweat beaded her black fore- 
head. Her eyes were dim and glassy, and he thought he saw reflected 
in them the pale orb of Mars. He then thought he saw mirrored in her 
eyes an oblong hole, with a coffin and a small white cross drawn in ash 
on top. She wiped her forehead with the back of her hand and sighed. 
She shook her head. 

“I won’t take your money.” 

Anxiety shot through his body. “The ukuzilungiza didn’t work?” 

“It work half only. This umkhondo is a powerful one.” She sagged 
further into her chair. “Mama Mabala is tired now. You leave. I tried, 
but I wasn’t strong enough.” 

He left all the money on the table anyway. 

Temporary improvement, that’s all he could hope to expect. 
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His step was heavy as he left the shebeen. 


He prayed for a week, but improvement didn’t come. 

As he waited for his brother to get better, so the whole world 
waited for a miraculous recovery in Peter Sinclair. 

Mr. Kleintjes came up to him, rested his fat pink hand on his bony 
shoulder, and shook his head. He said that Peter Sinclair was a fine 
man, a great one, a heroic American. It hurt Govan, because Mr. 
Kleintjes said nothing about Shimane. 

He washed oil stains on the garage floor. He put a lot of elbow 
grease into making the floor clean, knew Mr. Kleintjes was particular 
about his floor. And Govan liked washing the floor because he could 
stay close to the television. 

Now it was time for the noon-day news. He waited for the anchor- 
lady to say something about Mars, but for the first fifteen minutes it 
was all about Africa. Then there was some local news, and then the 
weather came on, and finally the sports, and he was glad to see the 
Orlando Pirates were doing so well. But there was nothing about the 
Mars mission, and he thought he would have to use some of his pay to 
take the bus into Johannesburg, go to the library, and try the Internet. 
But then the anchorlady ended the newscast with a segment on the 
mission. He saw Bissell, Gallinger, and Poulson erecting the Oxygen 
Extraction Unit. He saw a shot of the Ares J. Yellow cord tethered its 
ungainly wings, and a metallic tarp covered its canopy. The anchor- 
lady made a few philosophical comments. 

“Peter Sinclair has lived a charmed life. Opportunity has 
always smiled on Sinclair. Fate destined him to become the first 
extra-terrestrial pilot. But now fate has shown a different side to 
Sinclair. Our prayers go out to the captain, and to his family.” 

The segment ended with a shot of the half-completed runway, a 
strip leading to a vanishing point on the salmon-colored horizon, a 
smoothness that looked out of place in the otherwise chaotic terrain. 

Govan thought Aves 1 was doomed. It was an ostrich, he decided, 
and would never see flight. 

He took the bus into Johannesburg that night and looked up 
“unknown primary”, learned that doctors had good ways of tracing 
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metastatic tumors back to their malignant sources, but that none of 
these methods were available on Mars. He now felt like an unknown 
primary himself. As the fisherman casts his net, so Govan had tracked 
out malignancies to both his brother and Captain Sinclair, or had at 
least made Shimane’s illness transferable to Peter Sinclair. 

If metastatic tumors from unknown primaries occurred in the 
bottom half of the body, such as was the case with Sinclair, it meant 
they had spread from the liver or pancreas, and both pancreatic and 
liver cancers gave the patient only the briefest survival period. 
Sinclair was going to die on Mars. Govan knew it. And Shimane was 
going to die in Soweto. Govan knew that as well. He sensed it would 
all happen within the next few days if Mama Mabala’s ukuzilungiza 
didn’t take hold. 

On the way home, he felt his hope ebbing. 

But when he got back to the spaza, he saw that the large door was 
open, and that there were candles burning inside, and that there were 
customers looking over the goods. He leaned his bicycle against the 
government-issued Port-O-Potty, hurried to the front, and entered the 
shop. He found Shimane up and about, serving customers, looking 
like his old self. 

“You’re up!” said Govan, and knew his smile had to be big, 
because he felt it stretching across his face the way the Valles Marineris 
stretched across Mars. 

So began the sangoma’s ukuzilungiza. A tuning of two worlds. 
A interplanetary magic that was truly a momentous example of tradi- 
tional Zulu medicine. Mama Mabala had taken her tuning fork and 
had performed a miracle. Govan didn’t say a word because he felt to 
say anything would betray it, and if he betrayed it, it might not be as 
effective. An ukuzilungiza was a delicate thing, he decided, and one 
had to take care. 

On the news the next day, Commander Bissell explained to the 
world that Peter Sinclair had miraculously rallied, was no longer con- 
fined to his bunk, and might accomplish his mission after all. The 
whole world watched as Captain Sinclair emerged from the habitation 
module, Plymouth, wearing his white pressure suit. Govan dropped his 
broom and it clattered to the floor. His legs grew weak and he rested 
his hand against a monstrous Ducati touring bike for support. Mr. 
Kleintjes glanced at him, and smiled, and it was another great moment 
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in the Mars mission because maybe Captain Sinclair wasn’t going to 
die after all. Maybe he would go back to work, just as Shimane had. 

The next day, on the front page of the Mail and Guardian, an 
inspiring photograph appeared. Govan held the newspaper in his 
hands and stared at it a long time. It showed Captain Peter Sinclair, his 
back to the camera, contemplating Ares J. The caption below was 
enough to make Govan shiver: Sinclair Reconsiders Historic Flight. It 
was a photograph that would go down in history as one of the great 
photos of all time. Govan put the paper down. Tears clouded his eyes. 
Would Sinclair actually give it shot? Had the emibi wmkhondo been 
weakened enough so that the Iowan would climb into the cockpit, 
bump down that long dusty runway, and ascend into the dim salmon 
sky of Mars? 

The announcement came on SABC 3 a few days later. Govan saw 
it on the television at the local shebeen while he was getting take-out 
piri-piri. NASA Administrator Mark Gardner told the world that Dr. 
Gallinger had cleared Peter Sinclair for take off, and that the 
extraordinary flight would take place in two days’ time, that weather 
conditions on Mars were perfect, and that the dust storm threatening 
fifty miles to the southeast had abated, “as if by magic”. Gardner’s 
exact words. Not the words Govan expected from a leading scientist. 
And who should emerge from the back just as Gardner was saying 
these words but Mama Mabala, carrying a dead goat by the feet, the 
creature skinned, its head still attached. 

Mama Mabala spotted Govan. She stopped. A look of sadness 
came to her face. What could that sadness mean? Govan remembered 
the sangoma’s words: It work half only. Mama Mabala walked quickly 
away and delivered the goat to the grillman. 

As she came back, Govan intercepted her. 

“Mama Mabala?” 

“How’s your brother?” He sensed she didn’t have to ask, that she 
already knew. 

“He’s doing better.” 

She nodded. “He’s a good man, Govan. Never forget that.” 

But just as her expression had been a sad one, so her voice was 
now sad. She didn’t linger. She hurried off to her back room. 

Govan got his piri-piri and threaded his way back through the dark 
alleys of Soweto to the spaza. He was so worried about Mama Mabala’s 
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sad look that he lost his appetite for chicken. Did Mama Mabala’s sad 
look mean the flight wouldn’t take place? Did the sangoma sense that 
the ukuzilungiza was already wearing off? And what did that mean for 
Shimane? Was Shimane now going to slip into his final death struggle? 

Govan hurried the rest of the way only to find his brother still up 
and about, tidying the shop, putting things in order, as if he didn’t 
have the thin man’s disease at all. 

“We’ll go on that trip in two days,” said Shimane. “I checked over 
the BSA, and she runs like a dream. Tell Mr. Kleintjes you’ll be away 
for a week. We must take this trip.” 


They traveled south from Jo’burg, crossed into the Orange Free 
State at noon two days later, and finally came to Cape Province at three 
in the afternoon. 

In Worcester, they stayed with an old family friend, Jimmy Ntintili. 
Jimmy was rich enough to own a TV, and let them watch Captain 
Sinclair’s remarkable Martian flight. 

“I don’t see the point of this,” said Jimmy, always ready to espouse 
his views. “We have so many dying in South Africa of AIDS, and yet 
they have the money to send six men to Mars.” 

Govan wrestled with the prevailing political gospel once more. He 
knew there had to be a value to the grand American mission, only he 
hadn’t put his finger on it yet. 

Ares 1 rolled down the dusty runway, propelled by its special 
engines, and lifted into the pink sky. The ground cameras followed its 
flight until it was just a speck. Then the link-up switched to the fuse- 
lage camera, and Govan saw Mars spread out below him. Ares J flew at 
five hundred feet. The ancient landforms were like a study in ocher, 
brown, and yellow. Captain Sinclair’s commentary was soft, assured, 
and deliberate. Yet Govan heard a distinct melancholy in his voice. 
Here was the peak of the man’s life, everything he’d worked for, so 
why so sad? 

In another hour, Aves J came to the Valles Marineris. The deep 
Martian gorge was everything Govan had hoped for. He sat transfixed 
as he stared at the massive landform. “If we find life anywhere,” said 
Captain Sinclair, “we'll find it down there.” But he said this as if, in 
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contemplating Martian life, he had already given up on his own. 

“If things were different,” said Shimane, “that would have been 
you.” 

Govan’s throat tightened and he gripped the edge of his chair. In 
Shimane’s tone he heard some of Sinclair’s sadness, some of Mama 
Mabala’s sadness, and he simply couldn’t bear it. 

The next morning, Shimane was intent on getting to Cape Town 
as quickly as possible. 

They got on the BSA and crossed the Breede River, passed 
through Paarl, and then Bellville. In Bellville, they got stuck in rush- 
hour traffic. Shimane grew so impatient he finally drove the motor- 
cycle on the shoulder. 

Govan saw Table Mountain. He thought they would go downtown, 
but they bypassed downtown, riding round to Three Anchor Bay, and 
finally to Kommetjie, on the south shore of Chapman’s Bay. They rode 
to the outskirts of Kommetjie, where he saw a small airport. Govan’s 
heart beat quickly as he at last understood what Shimane planned 
to do. 

“I’m going to take you up,” said Shimane. “I phoned ahead.” 

So they went up, Govan’s first time in an airplane, the pilot a 
friendly Afrikaner who reminded him of Mr. Kleintjes, and they toured 
the Cape of Good Hope, and flew over Table Mountain, then swung 
low over Robben Island, and at last headed up the coast. Govan 
thought of Peter Sinclair in his own airplane, two hundred million 
kilometers away. He looked at his brother, Shimane, and realized that 
the ukuzilungiza was over—there was something gray about his brother’s 
complexion today. It was as if in taking Govan up in the plane he had 
finally accomplished something he had always meant to do. Govan 
looked at the silver lines of surf washing against the beach below, like 
strands of lace, and he had to wonder if Peter Sinclair was really well 
enough to fly the Ares | after all. 

He knew, in that instant, that the Iowan had begged Dr. Gallinger 
to let him go, despite his condition, so he could fulfill his dream, 
a dream of flying through the Valles Marineris, and seeing that 
voluminous gulf of red bluffs and blue carbon dioxide clouds. It 
was funny, because Govan predicted what was going to happen 
next even before the newspapers did—even before SABC 3 did. He 
still had his wmkhondo, his bond with Peter Sinclair, even as Mama 
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Mabala’s ukuzilungiza, her great cure, dissipated like the waves on 
the beach below. 


Ayres I vanished, a butterfly escaped from its cocoon, never to 
return. 

Govan and Shimane saw the news on Jimmy Ntintili’s TV as they 
returned to Soweto. By this time, Govan had to drive the motorcycle. 
Shimane was too weak to drive, and draped himself over Govan’s back 
as if he could hardly hang on. 

They sat in Jimmy’s one-room house, and the television glowed 
blue, and Govan watched as Commander Bissell made the announce- 
ment, how Ares J had gone down, how the flight indicator had recorded 
no damage, but how voice-to-voice communication had become 
impossible, the diagnostic software indicating that the radio had been 
smashed deliberately. 

Two days later, when Govan and Shimane got back to Soweto, 
Govan helped Shimane into the spaza and hung the sign on the door 
that said, “CLOSED UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE”. 

He slept on the floor next to Shimane all night. What a funny 
place Earth was. The big heroes were always recognized, but the little 
ones, like Shimane, were forgotten. He was scared. Tomorrow he 
would look upon a new and terrifying world, and he would have to be 
brave. He would have to take his own solo flight into the unknown. 

Sleep hovered just beyond his reach. In this half-waking state, his 
imagination was like a fertile field, and he saw Peter Sinclair clearly, 
gliding lower and lower into the Valles Marineris, finally spotting a flat 
stretch, bringing the craft down in a textbook landing. He pictured 
Sinclair struggling in his illness to climb out of the cockpit, finding a 
rock, one of those rust-red stones that so gloriously dotted the Martian 
surface, and smashing the communications system so he could die in 
peace. He imagined Peter Sinclair walking away into the gorge and 
inscribing into the loose ocher soil a message of love to his family. And 
he at last envisioned the brave Iowan doing something no one would 
have expected, unclasping the locks on his pressurized helmet, lifting 
it from his head, and experiencing, without any barrier, exactly what 
Mars felt like to the naked skin. 
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The prayers of eight billion souls from the neighboring blue 
planet would have whispered a last poem in Sinclair’s frozen ear. 
Death would have come quickly, without much pain. 


Death came to Soweto the next morning. 

When Govan woke, his brother possessed that tell-tale stillness that 
could only mean the end of life. Govan’s tears came, and it was an 
hour before he could get them under control. 

He called Mama Mabala, and Mama Mabala said a few prayers 
over his brother. The local men came to bury Shimane, and they took 
him to a plot not so far away, where many who had died of the thin 
man’s disease were buried. Afterwards they shared cartons of sorghum 
beer, and threw a party, and gave Govan a fistful of Rands. Mr. Kleintjes 
came around, riding his big English Norton, and said that if Govan 
wanted to sell the spaza and move away, there was a room above the 
shop; he could live there, and he could take his meals with the 
Kleintjes family until he figured out what he was going to do. 

After the funeral and party, Govan climbed the ridge to the north. 
Two huge cooling towers of a nearby power station loomed like twin 
giants in Soweto’s evening haze. He looked up at the sky. The first stars 
appeared. Sinclair was up there somewhere. 

Govan shook his head. 

Was he deluding himself? Was he clutching for significance any 
way he could? He heard a gunshot, not uncommon at this time of 
night, and guessed the Tsotsis were car-jacking yet another vehicle. He 
had to believe in the sangoma, even though he was a modern scientific 
man. The equation was simple. He went to the sangoma because of 
Shimane. Shimane was linked to Sinclair. In effecting an ukuzilungiza 
for Shimane, he had also effected one for Sinclair—and that guaran- 
teed Sinclair the strength to make his historic flight. Therefore, with- 
out Shimane, the world would have never been given the gift of the 
Valles Marineris. And so “insignificance” became “significance”. At 
least that’s the way he was going to tell this story to himself. His 
brother, a small hero, had become a big, if unsung, one. Maybe it 
was a delusion. Whatever it was, it was a comfort. 

He walked back to the shacks and shanties of Soweto. He vowed 
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to himself that he would make a journey similar to the one Sinclair 
had made. It wouldn’t be a journey to Mars. It would be a journey 
right here, in Soweto. It would be a journey that would save lives and 
stop all this sadness, suffering, and pain. Not a mission of discovery, 
but a mission of mercy. It would be a journey people would remember, 
one comparable, but different, to the first, last, and only flight of the 
Ares 1. Because he finally understood the value of the Mars mission, 
and knew what he had to do because of it. If the Mars mission had 
yielded nothing else, it had at least produced inspiration. And that 
inspiration had given him strength. 

And strength was key when a man had to make a long journey. ¢ 
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